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RAILWAY RATES AND 
AGRICULTURE 


HE effect of the railway rates upon agriculture has, 

it is understood, been in the process of getting threshed 

out before the Committee of Enquiry this week. 

The orientation of the subject has, to some extent 
changed. It has been felt that the great point is the heavy 
rates imposed upon articles in comparison with their intrinsic 
value. To give an example of what we mean we take the 
subject of potatoes. The pre-war farmer’s price, over an 
average of twenty years, was {3 2s. 6d., and the average 
railway rate 11s. 6d. The rate can easily be calculated as 
coming to 18 per cent. of the farmer’s price. Now compare 
this with the present state of things. The present average 
farmer’s price is 35s., while the average railway rate is 2cs. 7d., 
which works out at 58 per cent. of the farmer’s present price ; 
in other words, the farmer has to pay more than three times 
the railway charge on a product which is worth 35s. in 
comparison with the pre-war price of 62s. 6d. The 
middleman who sells the article cannot be saddled with all 
the blame for high prices, the railway company is equally 
responsible, and so is the retailer. No one can wonder at 
the gap between the prices paid tothe producer and charged to 
the consumer. It is unnecessary to emphasise the effect 
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produced, alike on the farm and in the home. The farmer 
is, naturally, dissatisfied, and, unless something is done, he is 
absolutely certain to stop cultivating potatoes. On the other 
hand, the consuming part of the public is also suffering very 
severely, or, at any rate, obtaining very little advantage from 
the greatness of the crop of potatoes which we had this 
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last year. The prices are kept up, and the blame is,in part 
at least, that of the railway companies. 

A few days ago we had the pleasure of paying a visit 
to Mr. F. Chapman at Colchester. He is a man with great 
knowledge of railway transport gained in his practical work, 
At present Mr. Chapman has ceased farming because his 
children considered that they could do better in Australia t!ian 
in Essex, and are pushing their fortunes in that colony. \[r, 
Chapman himself does not care to farm in the circumstances, 
but still grows a fair quantity of fruit and vegetables which 
he sends to market. His conversation ranged over the 
extraordinary anomalies which he has come across with reg ard 
to railway transport. His most effective illustration of the 
principle which we have enunciated was contained in a rail vay 
advice note which informed him that a load of swedes weighing 
4 tons 4cwt. 3qrs. was rated at 41s. 3d.; at the same time 
coal was charged at from ics. to 11s. a ton. One would have 
thought that the reverse of the logical thing. ‘The mincral 
is worth many times the value of the swede, yet the rate on 
the latter was prohibitive. Now, these rates are only examples 
of thousands of others that exist. It happened early in last 
year that the writer was asked to draw up a report on an 
estate of considerable importance in East Anglia. The 
farmer, after listening to bad advice, had gone in largely 
for growing peas, beans and other delicacies for the table; 
but it happened that just because these things, owing to the 
wet year, had given very good crops, his profits were lost. 
It has often before been a farmer’s plaint that in bad years 
he has not enough to sell and in good years he does not make 
enough profit, but in regard to his bulky crops he could have 
the philosophic comfort at least that the advantage went to 
the consumer. He finds this to be the case no longer. 
During the war the railways were allowed to raise their rates 
very high indeed, and they have shown no alacrity in reducing 
them. Scarcely any advantage went to the consumer. The 
price of such produce as we have indicated remained high 
all the year and the extra profit went to the railways. There 
was nothing for the man who cultivated. Many of his best 
vegetables had to be fed to stock or dug into the ground. 
In even the little towns, and far more in London, there was. 
great difficulty in obtaining fresh vegetables at a moderate price. 

It has often been wondered why the Germans were able 
to improve their agriculture so enormously for a good half 
century before the war. We were reminded by one who 
lived a great deal of that time in the neighbourhood of 
Hamburg, and who was a witness of what went on, that 
the Germans insisted upon railway charges being lowered, 
whether they applied to milk, vegetables, potatoes, fruit, 
or any other produce of the earth. No one could contradict 
that statement, but some seem to think a sufficient answer 
to be that the railways were nationalised and therefore not 
run at a profit. It matters nothing to our argument 
whether they were nationalised or not. A great deal of 
the progress that has to be laid to the credit of German 
agriculture was achieved during the great depression, 
and it could not have taken place but for the co-operation 
of the railways. The railway rates in the eighties and 
‘nineties of last century were the same obstacle to the reviv.! 
of agriculture that they are to-day; and if the difference 
between the cost of cultivation and the cost to the consum«r 
is to be reduced, then the first step is a reduction of th 
railway rates. How to achieve it is another matter, b: 
some of the wisest men whom we have consulted sugge: 
that the better plan would be for the Government to summo': 
a conference of all who represent agriculture, landlord 
and tenants, labourers, small-holders and allotment-holder: , 
with representatives of every industry connected with then 
Then they could lay down as the object of the gatherin 
the lowering of the agricultural rates for farm producc 
for the carriage of food, indeed, of all kinds. 





Our Frontispiece 


A NEW portrait of Lord Carnarvon is the first full-page 
illustration of our present issue. Some of the discoveries 
recently made at Luxor by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard 
Carter are illustrated on another page. 
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R. GEOFFREY DRAGE is doing excellent work 
M in showing with precision the effect of the 
enormous increase in local rates on industry. 
He takes the case of the great firm of Bolckow, 
Vaughan and Company, a very large concern dealing 
with coal, iron and steel. On December 2ist, 1921, 
it failed for the first time in its history to declare a 
dividend. ‘The Chairman explained that this was due to 
the burden of the Poor Rate. In 1914 it worked out at 
5.17d. per ton; in 1921 the Poor Rate was 3s. 2.03d. The 
story of the Education Rate was still more extraordinary. 
In 1914 this was 6.83d. per ton; in 1921 it was 6s. 2.9d. 
per ton. Mr. Drage says in his letter to the Times that 
the “ total burden to the community of these and similar 
charges, Imperial and local, other than income tax, but not 
quite all included under the heading of public assistance, was, 
in 1914, 2s. per ton of steel ; in 1921, 21s. 1d., or, deducting 
war pensions, 18s. 5.17d. per ton.” ‘The operations of the 
firm extend over a wide area in Durham and Cleveland, 
where they have works, coal mines, ironstone mines, rolling 
mills and other properties. 





MR. DRAGE collected similar information at the head- 

quarters of the iron and steel industries, namely, at 
Sheffield. In that town an enquiry has been held by the 
chief business men, who have worked out the following 
facts. In March, 1914, the Poor Rate was 73d. in the pound 
for the half-year, and in 1923 it was 5s. 1d. in the pound for 
the half-year, while the total of the demands of the guardians 
was 8s. 74d. over that of 1914. The Secretary of Cammell, 
Laird and Company said that the guardians’ demands for 
Poor Rate in 1914 were 6d. per ton, and in 1922 18s. 11d., 
al: increase of 3,683 per cent. In the case of steel axles the 
guardians’ demand had risen from 53d. a ton to £1 7s. 5d. 
a ton, an increase of 6,166.7 per cent. The Secretary of 
\ essrs. Hadfields, Limited, showed that the Poor Rate 
a vanced from 1s. 8d. in 1915 to 1os. 2d. in 1923. The 
e: 1ivalent per ton of steel was 44d. in 1915 and 7s. 4.85d. 
iv 1923. These rates are a terrible handicap to Sheffield 
n inufacturers when they come to compete with similar 
f ms in countries that have refused to levy taxes to any- 
ting like the same extent. 


HE result of the poll on the fate of the Whitgift Hospital 
illustrates the ludicrousness of adopting plebiscite 
\.cthods in a matter where good taste and culture are 
‘ quired. The ignorant element invariably exceeds the 
‘formed in any community, while the indifferent exceeds 
both put together. Even granting that a complete poll of 
the whole population of Croydon was secured, and that 
their vote was still for the hospital’s demolition, the point is 
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that the Whitgift Hospital is an object of national as well 
as of local concern, and, as such, beyond the jurisdiction of a 
Borough Council. We will not support those who demand a 
second poll, for Croydon has, in the eyes of informed 
people, disappointed expectations and shown that its 
inhabitants have not arrived at that stage of education and 
public spirit when they can be entrusted with autonomy. 
Appreciation of the beautiful has not yet been democratised, 
and cannot be for a long time yet. The whole incident is 
a miniature of what must happen if democracy is followed 
to its logical conclusion, and illustrates how necessary 
paternal dpwrroxparia, in such matters, still is. If and when 
the Council promote their Bill in Parliament to be enabled 
to carry out their will, it will be interesting to see how 
highly members estimate themselves as custodians of past, 
as well as present, history—if, indeed, the matter is deemed 
by them worthy of their attendance. It might be made a 
test case if matters of infinitely greater importance do not 
press. As things are, it would be well if the Ministers of 
Health and Transport were empowered to settle the matter 
as the Local Government Board settled it in 1912, when it 
declined to sanction any scheme which interfered with a 
national monument. 


T is to be hoped that a great many pessimists as to the 

future of the race were in the audience at the Albert 
Hall on the night of the London school children’s huge 
drill display for the funds of the hospitals. Hundreds of 
perfect little human beings came and went in the arena, 
moving as exactly as so many machines, or, in the free 
drilling, dancing as gaily as so many fairies. Sometimes, 
from a high perched seat, it was as though the pattern of a 
flowered fabric spread out on the arena floor moved and 
re-arranged itself at a word of command. Many of the 
competitive games demanded good intelligence as well as 
quickness, and the keen delight of the performers in their 
efforts proved that not one of them was sick or sad or sorry, 
or shy of the great audience looking down at them, or even 
of the Duke of York. And had these children been spirited 
away, as many more could have taken their places ; and had 
they failed to march in, as many more could have appeared 
for them, and so on. These splendid small creatures were 
the children of the London working class : any pessimism 
as to the nation’s future seems misplaced. 


TRANSFIGURATION. 
Once they fluttered at a breath ; 
Now in bowl of malachite 


They are dreaming, still as death— 
Snowdrops seen by candle-light. 


Sharply cut against the air, 

Slender curves of green and white— 
Glancing at them unaware, 

Radiant in candle-light, 


I had almost grasped the lore 
Of a world beyond my sight. 

Someone spoke they were once more 
Snowdrops, seen by candle-light. 


ISABEL BUTCHART. 


“[ HE most interesting feature of this winter’s billiard 

matches has been the recovery of Inman. He played 
brilliantly against his old enemy, Reece, in the match in 
which the scoring values were readjusted and the red 
ball was reduced to the level of the white. Next came his 
victory over Newman, and this, followed by his fine play 
against Falkiner, should add greatly to the interest of the 
championship, which can no longer be regarded entirely as 
a battle between Newman and Smith. These two will still 
be the favourites ; but Inman showed in his match against 
Newman that he is this season just as good as ever he was— 
as prolific a scorer, as dour a fighter, as relentless a closer- 
up of the game. He is not only a great player, but a difficult 
man to play against, and should give any of his younger 
opponents a very hard run for their money. Meanwhile, in 
the Amateur Championship another veteran champion and 
most resolute fighter, Mr. Sidney Fry, is playing very well 
again. He and Mr. Graham Symes, the champion, seem 
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likely once again to run into one another, and then will 
come a real battle, with no quarter. Of the recent matches 
between the two Mr. Fry has had something the better, 
and he is more likely to rise to an occasion than almost 
any other player of games. 


HERE will be very general sympathy among players of 
games for Mr. Lawton, the Oxford football player, 
who has been “‘ suspended ” by the Rugby Union. There 
is no suggestion that Mr. Lawton has ever taken money 
for playing or done anything else unbecoming an amateur. 
What he did, apparently, was to play football, for his 
University of Queensland, in matches in which the sides 
did not consist of fifteen players. Whether or not because 
the professional game of the Northern Union here is played 
under fifteen aside, this is a thing forbidden by the law of 
the Rugby Union. Mr. Lawton infringed that law and is 
suspended accordingly. ‘The man in the street will hold 
the same opinion about this law that Mr. Bumble held about 
the law as to husband and wife. The Rugby Union deserves 
the greatest respect for the sturdy fight it has always made 
against professionalism, but here is no question of pro- 
fessionalism. Mr. Lawton, a fine and popular player, 
appears to have played in his own country the only football 
he could get, and played it as a perfectly genuine amateur. 
That he and, perhaps, others of his fellows from overseas 
should be thereby debarred from playing here is ridiculous, 
and it must be possible for some sensible way out of the 
difficulty to be found, and that quickly. 


AKING typewriting as a test for intoxication, some 
interesting experiments, so a correspondent of the 
Observer relates, have been conducted by Dr. H. M. Vernon. 
Their object was to prove the extreme mildness of small 
beers compared to the more noticeable effects of the heavier 
ales and thereby to lodge a plea for a lighter tax on the 
former. A diminution in the price of all beer by a penny 
per pint would cost the nation some twenty millions, which 
cannot possibly be dispensed with, would abolish a very 
just imposition on an undeniable luxury and put a premium 
on intoxication. ‘The harmlessness of small beers, however, 
which in Denmark are exempted from tax, and the exemp- 
tion of which was proposed by Mr. Lloyd George in his 
Budget speech of 1915, is shown by Dr. Vernon’s experiment. 
It took 2} pints of heavy beer to reduce his typist to slight 
intoxication, while 3} pints of light beer, containing the 
same amount of alcohol as the other potation, produced 
no comparable result, 44 pints being needed to do so. A 
very small beer indeed, containing only 2.6 per cent. of 
alcohol, had a smaller effect still, for it was calculated that 
the subject would have to drink 10 pints in order to get at 
all fuddled. Calculation was here resorted to because, 
“ being but an indifferent performer, the subject was never 
able to consume more than 5} pints at a sitting.” Mr. 
Lloyd George’s original proposal to put a heavy surtax on 
beers of over 7 per cent. proof spirit and to exempt small 
beers was defeated at the time by the opposition of the Irish 
members in defence of Dublin porter. But now that they 
have gone to another place, a redistribution of the incidence 
of the beer tax is most desirable, especially as the Ministry 
of Agriculture notifies a great diminution in the brewing of 
beer. Such a diminution, if continued, would bring much 
distress, and in the interest of English hop-growers especially 
iu is to be hoped that brewing of light beers will increase. 


]N the February number of the Cornhill there is an 

extremely interesting sketch of R. L. S. and his Sine 
qua non at Skerryvore, where he bought a house at the 
time when he was contributing frequently to Longmans’ 
Magazine. ‘The article is one to be read as a whole, but 
we cannot help copying the following pen portrait : ““R.L.S. 
at his very best. How many pictures that will call up in 
the memories of those who knew him. As a host, in those 
surprising circumstances he surpassed himself. Lightly 
perched on his packing-case, and emphasising his words 
with a brandished teaspoon, he flowed from one anecdote 
to another with a brilliance that only those who have listened 
to him in his inspired moments can imagine. It was 
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chiefly nonsense that he talked that day, the gay, enchanting 
nonsense of a perfectly happy child!” It hardly needs 
supplementing, but those who have any memory of the 
Stevenson of those days will be able to see the picture as 
well as read the words if they realise that he wore on ‘his 
occasion the velvet coat and dark red tie, as the writer 
says, “that were afterwards to become to so many of us 
almost like a part of his actual personality.” 


N the illustrations from the Pharaoh’s tomb which we 
publish to-day nothing strikes one as more romatitic 
than that of the armed figure of Tutankhamen guarding 
the tomb. We show only one, but there is another, differing 
only in a slight modification of his head-gear, and these iwo 
stand with the sealed door between them. It would be 
fascinating indeed if for one moment we could enter into 
the mind and soul of this dead emperor while he was still 
alive. ‘That might have given us a key to his conception of 
what happened when life passed out of the body. It was 
not believed that absolute death had occurred, since not 
only food, but perfumes and other luxuries were provided. 
Two images of himself guard the opening of the sepulchre. 
Was it imagined that the spirit was purified till it became 
immortal, while its earth returned to earth ? 


TWO SEASCAPES. 
I.—TuHE DEMENTED MOTHER. 
The sea, our sad demented ancestress 
That mourns the secret of a mind deranged, 


Ignores the life of man, and roams estranged 
Irom shore to shore in vacant loneliness. 


Her blue eyes shone at noon (as if to bless 
That perished world her memory sees unchanged), 
But now she wails old sorrows unavenged, 
Threatens and thunders, storms to obtain redress... . 


The sea is old, far older than the land, 
Tull of strange things we cannot understand, 
The moonstruck, vagrant, and tempestuous Deep! 


Yet from her womb our life was mu!tiplied, 
And still our veins her salty savours keep, 
That beat the rhythm of a remembered tide... . 


I1.—TueE Limit oF EFFort. 
Grey, green and immense, the tide rolls in, the Atlantic, 
Urging in every wave the whole long push of the sea. 
Look at the billows, frantic, 
Veiled in their foam and free! 


Ay, but they thunder in vain on the coastline’s obdurate portals, 
Fail, and waste in the sands, a weak white wash of the sea; 
(Must it be so with us mortals ? 


Shall it be thus with me ?) 
Mary Duvucravux. 


R. H. W. ROBINSON, a naturalist and a nature 
lover who is known to be as exact as he is observant, 

has sent us a note of the early nests reported to him in the 
third week of January this year in the north of Englan‘. 
The starling and the robin have been seen feeding young ; 
the song-thrush and the house-sparrow have produce 
full clutches of eggs. This is extraordinary for the nor‘) 
of England. In the south the birds, owing to the mi!! 
weather, have kept a sort of spring holiday through the 
winter as far as it has gone. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
reveller is the wood-pigeon. His cooing has gone 0% 
through the hours of daylight wherever there is woodlan«’, 
and morning after morning we have seen the cock bir: 
emerging from a grove of Scotch firs. He not only coo: 
his love-song, but makes that curious flight which i: 
well known to be amatory in character. It is as if h: 
climbed up the outside of an invisible umbrella, poised « 
second, and then, with outstretched unbeating wings. 
descended on the other side. Seldom indeed is this 
motion noticed in the months of December and January, 
but it has been a common sight during this unprecedented] 
soft winter. In the mornings, as soon as daylight breaks. 
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full chorus of bird-song begins. ‘The song-thrush 
ad the missel-thrush, the robin and a multitude of other 
irds evidently imagine that they have awakened once 
.ore in the middle of the nesting-time. 


FTER many weary years of waiting, the villagers of 
Hallsands, on the South Devon coast, are within 

ight of the restoration of their ancient hamlet. It will be 
‘emembered that the village was demolished some years 
»go during a heavy gale as the result of portions of the beach 
Laving been removed by contractors under licence from the 
Board of Trade. Government investigations and long- 
crawn-out enquiries lasted for such a time that the people 
almost gave up hope. At the time of the disaster the village 
consisted of just over twenty houses, of which all were 
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destroyed save one, and owing to the scarcity of accommo- 
dation elsewhere the villagers had a difficult task to find 
shelter. Five young single men lived in a barn, and 
the village post office was established in a loft. So dire 
was the distress that shanties, wholly unfit for human 
habitation, had to be utilised as dwellings. Ten cottages 
are now being erected under a grant from the Board of 
Trade, augmented by funds raised by a local appeal. Six- 
teen houses are required, but the finances will not run to 
this number. 


“"T HE HARD BARGAIN,” by Morland, engraved 

by William Ward and published by Macklin on 
January ist, 1803, is one of the hundreds of genre pictures 
painted by Morland between 1800 and his death in 1804. 





A FIRST LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE BOX HILL FUND 


TOTAL of £3,930 9s. is not at all a bad beginning for 
the Box Hill Fund, especially as it represents the 
offerings of only a very few days. We hope that it is 
an augury of an early completion of the sum required. 
Thanks are due to all contributors, but more especially 

to those who, in addition to sending a subscription on their 
own account, have thrown out hints that may encourage others. 
For example, Mr. Stenton Covington wrote a letter to the 
Times, whose support of the movement ought to have the grati- 
tude of all who are anxious to complete the purchase of the 
grounds at Box Hill. To the fund he sent a cheque for £28, 
‘ being the cost of one acre of those remaining to be purchased.” 
This is an example well worthy of being followed. Many who, 
in these times, cannot afford a large sum might easily spare 
the price of one acre. One is sure that it would be a pleasant 
memory, that of having purchased one of the acres of a playing 
ground that will surely grow more attractive as the years pass. 
Another correspondent, Mr. Ralph D. Peck, throws out an 
equally practical suggestion. It is, that we should give a chance 
to those golden lads and lasses whose delightful practice it is 
to escape weekly from London’s fever and find an antidote 
to it in this beautiful country place. He suggests that an appeal 
might be made “to those guardian angels of the Londoner— 
the gentlemen who run our tubes and "buses so far out into the 
country, to Box Hill and Burnham Beeches, to Epping and 
Hainault.” They might, at any rate, place a Box Hill money- 
box on ‘country-bound Saturday and Sunday omnibuses. That 
‘“ would soon help out our friend in Rio de Janeiro.” 

A very genuine pleasure will, we are sure, be felt by all 

our readers that the movement has made so promising a begin- 
ning. It will help them to put forward their best exertions in 
order to bring others into the movement. No happier object 
can well be imagined than the bestowal on every citizen of 
the country of a wild estate, such as Box Hill, which breathes the 
very essence of health and rural joy. The business of each of 
our readers who is in sympathy with the movement ought to be 
to find out ways and means of obtaining new subscribers. One 
of our correspondents asks whether small subscriptions are 
welcome. The answer is certainly in the affirmative. Those 
vho are able only to give a little are the most likely to obtain 
njoyment from this magnificent open space; and years after, 
vhen, no doubt, some of us will be deploring the ways in which 
ve have wasted money, those who have given of what they 
ave in order to provide this magnificent breathing place will 
ecollect with satisfaction one good use at least to which they 
ave put their money. It is also a case for voluntary effort. 
No private object is at stake: it is only for the good of the 
ommunity that we ask them to work ; and the good of the com- 
aunity is no idle phrase. It means liberty at the rising of the 
un and its going down, in midday heat or in the cool midnight 
o wander among brushing leaves and birds that in fine weather 
1ever seem to go wholly to sleep. 


31R,—Box Hill has meant so much to me during my various stages of 
ife in London that I hasten to send you the equivalent of, let us say, 
née sunny spot under a beech tree which I may call my own by pre- 
scription if not by conveyance. Would I could rival your generous 
oenefactor from Rio de Janeiro who, by his thousand pounds, rises to 
the dignity of an estate owner of the finest kind. I have walked, cycled, 
ridden on horseback, flown and motored over Box Hill, beginning 
with the days when five shillingsworth of railway ticket, bread, cheese, 
Seer and poetry book were all one wanted to make a perfect Saturday. 


And in these lazy days, when one whizzes down to a Box Hill sunset 
after a latish dinner and back before early bedtime, I see many young 
folks trying out the above recipe on a post-war basis. Have you tried 
them—these lads and lasses who tread the Pilgrim’s Way unknowing 
and look at England whole as antidote to London’s fever? 'There’s 
many a shilling and half-crown there for the saving of Box Hill and its 
lanes if you can get at them the right way. May I suggest that those 
guardian angels of the Londoner, the gentlemen who run our tubes and 
’buses so far out into the country—to Box Hill and Burnham Beeches, 
to Epping and Hainault—might lend a hand! A money-box for Box 
Hill on all Saturday and Sunday buses to the country would soon 
help out our friend in Rio de Janeiro—RaLpu D. Peck, Bush House, 
Melbourne Place, Aldwych, W.C.2. 


The following letter appeared in the Times and is worth printing 
for the admirable suggestion it makes about buying one acre of 
those remaining to be purchased : 

Sir,—Though I am unable to follow the lead of Country Lire and 
contribute £250 towards the £3,000 required for the purchase of ‘the 
remainder of the land at Box Hill, I have sent to the Box Hill Fund 
a cheque for £28, being the cost of one acre of those remaining to be 
purchased. I believe that there are many people who, while unable 
to give a whole hillside to the nation, would gladly contribute a specific 
portion. I feel sure that the publicity given by you will lead to the 
amount required being raised by the end of the summer.—STENTON 
CovincTon, The Lodge, Norwood, S.F.19. 

Mr. A. H. Withers writes a hearty letter that cannot fail to inspire 
others: ‘‘ Herewith a small contribution towards the purchase 
money of the 248 acres (Ashurst Rough) to be added to Box 
Hill. I wish I were a millionaire, able to buy up the lot.” 
“G.S. M.” gives a brief, but, as it seems to us, a very genuine, 
impression of the charm of Box Hill: “The Happy Valley is 
a favourite haunt of mine, especially at the seasons of spring 
flowers and wild strawberries.” 
First List OF SUBSCRIPTIONS PROMISED OR PAID TO THE 

Box Hitt Funp. 


£ Se 
G. H.C. (Rio de Janeiro) .. a9 ie 1,000 0 oO 
G. H. C. (Rio de Janeiro) (The final {1,000 promised) 1,000 0 oO 
The Box Hill Management Committee (guaranteed) 1,000 0 oO 
Anonymous a an oi ° 7 oe 300 0 O 
Country LiFe (conditional on three other sub- 
scribers giving the same amount) Py as 250 0 O 
Mr. George Metcalfe offers to give the next sa 250 0 O 
Mr. Stenton Covington Ac: rt ar 4 28 0 Oo 
Miss Christina M. Rivington and Miss Constance 
L. Rivington .. ae “9 oa an 28 <0: 10 
Anonymous .. ae ria oi een 15 15 oO 
Sir William Lawrence— promised .. a ae 10 I0 oO 
G. S. M.—promised .. as es Ae ea For er20 
Mr, W.5: Batier -. ... ro os an ee F660 
Mr. W. E. Bromage .. ‘ ne a a § cReeO 
Mr, A. H. Bartlett 52 0 
Mr. A. H. Withers FO 
Mr. Henry Rosling eS 
Mr. Ralph D. Peck 325-00 
Mr. DR; Cooper *- 2. Z.-B 40 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Allen 7 pee Ge 
Miss Tapp... Cee A. 
Mr. S. C. Grimes aa Peo 
Dr. Hurry—promised Ay oe sy ar OE aa 
C. E. T.—“‘ From a grateful reader of CouNtTRY LIFE 
in a free library ” ie - ae we r, O50 
Miss E. L. Curteis .. ri re 6 oe Oe “e 
£3,939 9 © 
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THE IMPERIAL WEDDING IN CHINA 


[The writer of this account of the Imperial Wedding in China is Mr. R. F. Johnston, who has superintended the 


education of the Manchu Emperor since 1919. 


He is in every way fitted to interpret the East.—Eb.] 





N imperial wedding in the capital 
of a republic is an event so 
unusual that no surprise can be 
felt at the interest which was 
aroused in Peking when it was 

announced last March that the “ boy- 
emperor ”’ was to be married before the 
end of the year. More than a generation 
has elapsed since the last imperial wed- 
ding took place in Peking (it was that 
of the ill-fated Kuang-hsii in 1889), and 
the pleasure-loving populace of Peking 
eagerly looked forward to a temporary 
revival, on however limited a scale, of 
the pomp and pageantry that were never 
more lavishly displayed than on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Son of 
Heaven. In the case of foreigners, the 
interest in the wedding was all the greater 
because it was mainly concentrated not 
on processions and pageants, but on a 
personality. 

Of all the varied impressions which 
foreigners carry away from Peking, prob- 
ably the most vivid are those connected 
with the great walled and battlemented 
enclosure—that “ity within a city—which 
has been known tor centuries as the Tzi- 
chin-ch’éng—‘‘ The Purple Forbidden 
City’’—or the Ta Nei—‘ The Great 
Within.”’ Since the revolution a large 
portion of this enclosure has been taken 
over by the Republican Government, another portion has been 
converted into a public park, and certain buildings are used as 
anart museum. Nevertheless, the whole of the compact northern 
section, containing a multitude of palace buildings of the greatest 
historic and artistic interest, is still rigidly closed against all 
comers. Perhaps most foreign visitors to Peking are well content 
that this should be so. Few would be glad to see the Forbidden 
City wholly thrown open to the public, and Peking thus robbed 
of its last storehouse of romance and mystery. But there is 
something that invests this little stronghold, this last refuge 
of Imperial China, with an interest which has nothing to do 
with the haunting beauty of the lustrous yellow-tiled roofs, 
visible over the grey walls, or with the fact that even in 
these days of republican liberty the irreverent advance of 
every inquisitive visitor is met with a frigid ‘‘ Forbidden.”’ 
It will be readily guessed that I refer to the presence within 
that sacred enclosure of the last Imperial representative 
of a mighty race of conquerors, the boy who was placed 
on the throne of his fathers at the age of three and removed 
from it at the age of six, and who since that date has 
been growing up through boyhood to manhood within the seclu- 
sion of “ The Great Within,” unknown even by sight to his 
former subjects, and always longing for a freedom which—if 
some of those about him have their way—will never be his. 
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THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


This is not the place to discuss, far 
less criticise, the extraordinary polit cal 
compromise arrived at in 1911, wher by 
the Republic, gratefully recognising ihe 
fact that it had been called into existe ice 
by an Imperial decree, bound itsel: to 
pay the Emperor a large state subsi-ly, 
sanctioned his retention of the Impcvial 
title, allowed him to maintain his C:irt 
and household in Imperial style wi: xin 
the limits of the palace grounds, ~nd 
declared that he was to be treated by the 
Government and people of China with all 
the courtesy and respect that would be 
accorded to a foreign sovereign on Chinese 
soil. Eleven years have passed since this 
strange agreement was made, and it must 
be admitted that up to the present the 
Republican Government has done its best 
to honour its word. That it has failed 
to carry out some of its promises to the 
letter—notably that relating to the sub- 
sidy—has been due not to lack of will, 
but to lack of power. Meanwhile, all 
that need be said here on this subject 
is that the relations between Emperor 
and President are cordial enough, and 
that no ceremonial occasion or anniver- 
sary is allowed to pass in Presidential 
mansion or Imperial palace without a 
friendly interchange of civilities. No 
actual meeting between the two august 
personages ever takes place. It is recognised on both sides 
that any such meeting would inevitably give rise to awkward 
questions of etiquette and precedence which are best avoided. 

The young Emperor is usually referred to by Europeans, 
and often by Chinese too, as Hsiian T’ung, which, however, 
is not a personal name (the Emperor’s personal name is always 
taboo), but the style given to the years of his reign. Within 
the palace, where the old calendar and innumerable other old 
usages are still observed, the year 1922 (from January 28th) is 
the fourteenth year of Hsiian T’ung; and February 16th, 1923, 
will be the first day of the fifteenth year of Hsiian T’ung. Outside 
the palace, 1923 will be the twelfth year of the Republic. In 
European books on China emperors are nearly always referred 
to, conveniently, but inaccurately, by their reign-styles; in 
China, however, the living emperor is not designated by name at 
all, and all dead emperors are described only by their posthumous 
““temple-names.’”’ For example, the emperors known to foreigners 
as K’ang-hsi, Ch’ien-lung and Kuang-hsii, figure in the Chinese 
dynastic annals as Shéng Tsu, Kao Tsung and Té Tsung, which 
are the names they received after death. Before the Ming 
dynasty it was quite common to change the “ year-styles”’ 
several times within the course of a single reign. During the 
reign of the Sung emperor Li Tsung, for example, which lasted 
forty, years, there were no fewer than nine of these reign-titles. 
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A PALACE GATEWAY. 
The Emperor is the centre figure; his brother, Prince P’u Chieh, is on the right of the picture; his cousin, Prince P’u Chia, on the left. 
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r convenience sake, therefore, we may continue to refer to 
e present young Emperor as Hsiian T’ung, unless, indeed, we 
-efer to use the English name lately selected by himself from 
list submitted to him by the present writer. That name is 
enry. 

The Emperor ‘‘ Henry’ was born in February, 1906, and 
as, therefore, not quite seventeen years of age on the date of 
is wedding. In appearance he is slender, has small hands and 
et, delicate features, rather full lips, and is at present 5ft. gins. 
1 height. An English sinologist has recently stated that the 
verage Chinese height is only 5ft. 4ins. According to this 
stimate His Majesty when full grown will be well above the 
verage height of men of his race, even if we admit, as we should, 

‘hat the Manchus as a race are slightly taller than the Chinese. 

He is the eldest son of Prince Ch’un, who officiated as 
Regent from the date of his son’s accession to that of the estab- 
lishment of the Republic. The late Emperor Té Tsung (Kuang- 
hsii): was childless, and the present Emperor, in accordance with 
Chinese and Manchu dynastic custom, became his son by 
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of twelve eligible Manchu maidens, so we are told, were 
submitted to him for inspection, and out of the twelve he picked 
the prettiest. A Cincinnati newspaper even went so far as to 
publish a drawing purporting to portray His Majesty sitting 
on his throne, very much in the attitude of the ‘‘ Oriental despot ”’ 
of Western caricature, and choosing his bride or brides not 
from photographs, but from a galaxy of real damsels who were 
neither beautiful nor correctly dressed. The article which 
accompanied the sketch was offensive in tone and grossly 
inaccurate, though the editor vouched for his correspondent 
as one who lived ‘close to the imperial palace in Peking,” 
who had written on Oriental affairs since 1902, and who was 
“known to every living Asiatic of any historical importance.” 
His story of the Imperial betrothal, moreover, was stated to be 
“obtained at first hand.’ As it happens to be grotesquely 
false, it is to be feared that this writer—like many others who 
have posed as authorities on China—yielded to the temptation 
of filling up the numerous blank spaces in his knowledge by drawing 
upon an undisciplined imagination. 





PRINCE YU CH’UNG WITH THREE 
The Manchu tutor died recently. 


loption. Prince Ch’un occupies his own palace in the north- 
est quarter of Peking and pays periodical visits to his Imperial 
an. 
Besides Prince Ch’un there are several Imperial princes 
nd dukes in the capital, but like him each has his own 
esidence outside the Forbidden City. The only members 
f{ the Imperial family, besides the Emperor himself, who 
eside within that area, are three huang kuei fei, or secondary 
onsorts of the two emperors last deceased. It was these three 
owagers, and the princely Ch’un family, who were mainly 
esponsible for the choice of an empress (huang-hou) and a 
-econdary consort (fei) for the young Emperor. His Majesty 
imself took no part in the actual selection, though the names 
{ the future empress and fei were necessarily submitted to him 
or formal approval with a view to the issue of the usual Imperial 
rescript. Some foreign newspapers have published absurd stories 
of how the Emperor, on this occasion, broke through all precedent 
and disregarded the solemn ritual connected with Imperial 
betrothals by insisting upon choosing his own bride. Photographs 


IMPERIAL TUTORS, TWO CHINESE AND ONE MANCHU. 
He is standing beside Prince Yii Ch’ung, who is on the left of picture. 


The details now to be given of the Imperial betrothal will 
not, it is to be feared, gratify morbid tastes for the fantastic 
legends popularly associated with Oriental courts, nor will 
they satisfy those for whom a touching Imperial love story 
would intensify the romantic glamour surrounding the Forbidden 
City and all its veiled mysteries. Readers who are conscious 
of belonging to either of these categories would do well to read 
no further. Those who are content with sober truth will, perhaps, 
persevere to the end. 

The Imperial Rescript announcing the choice of an empress 
was issued on March 11th last. It consisted of a few words 
only—eleven Chinese characters, to be exact—simply stating 
that “‘ Kuo Chia, daughter of Jung Yiian, is hereby created 
Empress.”’ The Chinese expression li wei huang-hou literally 
means ‘‘ established as empress.”” The curious feature of Chinese 
Imperial weddings, from the Western point of view, is that the 
elevation of a young woman to the Imperial rank is brought 
about not automatically by the fact of her marriage to the 
Emperor, but by the publication of the Imperial Rescript. She 
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becomes empress as soon as the 
rescript is issued, though months 
may elapse (as in this case) 
between the date of the decree 
and that of the wedding. 

When the decree was issued 
Kuo Chia was residing with her 
parents in Tientsin, which had 
been their home for several 
years. Her father, a member 
of the Manchu aristocracy, is a 
grandson of a former Tartar 
general of Kirin, Ch’ang Shun. 
He himself, being but a young 
man when the revolution broke 
out, had not reached higher 
rank under the Manchu dynasty 
than that of expectant-taotai. 
His second wife, stepmother of 
the Empress, was a daughter of 
Prince Yii Lang, a well known 
member of the Imperial clan 
and a direct descendant of the 
Emperor Ch’ien-lung. 

In the same issue of the 
Court Gazette which notified the 
appointment of the Empress 
appeared also the announcement 
of the selection of a secondary 
consort (shu fei) in the person 
of E-erh-té-t’é, daughter of one 
Tuan Kung, whose rank under 
the dynasty had been that of 
expectant district magistrate. 
The fact that both Empress and Fei were of Manchu family caused 
some disappointment among a good many Chinese loyalists, who 
had hoped that the Emperor would marry a Chinese. Manchu 
conservatism and the dynastic house-law proved too strong for 
any such suggestion to be seriously considered, though at one 
time there was a baseless rumour to the effect that His Majesty’s 
bride would be no other than the daughter of the ex-President 
Hsii Shih-ch’ang. 

The next official announcements relative to the approaching 
double wedding appeared in the Gazette of March 14th. They 
notified the Court that Jung Yiian had been granted audience to 
return thanks to His Majesty for the elevation of his daughter 
to the Imperial dignity ; and that Wén Ch’i had returned thanks 
through the Imperial Household Department for the honour 
conferred upon his niece E-erh-té-t’é. Simultaneously, several 
marks of Imperial favour were bestowed upon the hou-fu— 
father of the Empress. He received the button of the first rank 
became an officer of the Imperial bodyguard, with right of 
access to the Imperial presence, and was granted the privilege 
of riding on horseback in the Forbidden City. With regard to 
these honours it may be well to point out that the official 
hierarchy under the Imperial system consists of nine ranks, 
each of which is subdivided into two. To each rank are assigned 
its appropriate button or knob, which surmounts the official 
hat, and its distinctive dress decorated with emblematic designs. 
The much coveted privilege of riding on horseback in the 
Forbidden City is very sparingly granted. Still more rare is 
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PRINCE P’U CHIA RIDING IN 
The chair is that of one of the Imperial Tutors. 





“THE GREAT WITHIN ” 





Feb. 3rd, 1923. 





THE ROYAL ENCLOSURE. A COVETED PRIVILEGE. 


the right to be carried through the Forbidden City in a chair. 
This privilege, which is higher than (and includes) the right to 
ride on horseback, is always confcrred upon the senior princes 
of the blood, Grand Secretaries, and officials of similar exalted 
rank, including Imperial Tutors. 

On March 15th an edict was issued appointing a committee 
of four persons to arrange the preliminaries of the wedding. 
On them was placed the responsibility for seeing that all the 
proper ceremonies were carried out in strict accordance with 
the ancient dynastic ritual. The four were Prince Tsai T’ao 
(an uncle of the Emperor), Shao Ying and Ch’i Ling (Ministers 
of the Household), and Chu I-fan. The last named is one of 
the three Imperial Tutors, of whom two are Chinese and one 
English. ; 

The next step was to have the Empress conveyed to Peking. 
This did not mean that she was to enter the Forbidden City, 
far less be presented to His Majesty, at this early stage, but 
merely that she might pass within the Imperial family’s sphere 
of influence and receive the necessary training in court etiquette. 
Accordingly, a number of palace officials, eunuchs and officers 
of the guard were sent to Tientsin, and on March 17th they 
brought her safely back to the capital in a special train. She 
was met at the station by a group of Ministers of the Household 
in their robes of dignity, some ladies-in-waiting, and by a guard 
of honour supplied by the Republican Government, which further 
showed its respect for the august little lady by giving orders 
that she should be saluted by troops and police along the streets 
through which she had to drive 
between the station and her 
father’s Peking residence. This 
house, in which she was to 
spend the interval of nearly 
nine months between her arrival 
in Peking and the celebration 
of the wedding, is situated in 
a quiet street called Mao’rh 
Hutung (‘‘ Hat Lane ’’) in the 
north-east quarter of the so- 
called Tartar City of Peking, 
and about three-quarters ‘of a 
mile from the northern entrance 
to the Forbidden City. 

The girl Empress (she is 
eight and a half months younger 
than the Emperor) has the 
reputation of being intelligent, 
vivacious, attractive in appear- 
ance and fond of outdoor 
exercise. Her long residence in 
a “‘ Treaty Port’ has made her 
familiar with Western social 
customs, and it is more than 
likely that her entrance into the 
Forbidden City will mark the 
beginning of a new era in Man- 
chu Court life and herald the 
disappearance of many stiff con- 
ventions and old-world taboos. 
One can well imagine the con- 
sternation which will be caused 
among the thousand eunuchs 
who still throng the Manchu 
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court if Her Majesty (as is quite 

.ossible) announces her inten- 
ion of visiting her neighbours 
sa “ The Great Within ’’—the 
ugust dowager consorts—not 
n a huge palanquin draped 
n yellow silk, but on a bicycle! 
Nor is it at all likely that her 
mpatience of rigid etiquette 
will in any way arouse the 
intagonism of her Imperial 
husband. On the contrary, he 
nas already shown himself 
restive under the artificial res- 
‘raints imposed upon him since 
infancy, and will assuredly 
rejoice to find in the Empress 
a willing fellow-rebel against 
the tyranny of immemorial 
custom. 

In nothing have her family 
shown greater wisdom than in 
having her taught English. 
Soon after the betrothal was 
announced a young American 
lady was invited to become her 
teacher, and acted in that 
capacity, with excellent results, 
until her departure for America. 
She was succeeded by her sister, 
a young lady equally gifted and 
highly cultivated, who was the 
Empress’s daily companion up 
to the date of the wedding. 
It is greatly to be hoped that 
the relations so happily estab- 
lished between the young 
Empress and her American 
friend—not many years older 
than herself—will be main- 
tained for many years to come. 
The decision to have the Em- 
press taught English was 
doubtless prompted by the 
fact—well known to her family—that the young Emperor 
himself had been studying English for nearly four years. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this is the first time 
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DOORWAY IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 
Showing beyond an arch formed by two pine trees grown together. 
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a Chinese emperor has seri- 
ously taken up the study of a 
European language. Manchu 
was always taught in the Im- 
perial schoolroom even when it 
had practically ceased to be a 
spoken language, and when 
Chinese had become—except 
for a few official and cere- 
monial purposes—the only lan- 
guage spoken and written at 
Court. But the present young 
Emperor ceased to _ study 
Manchu more than three years 
ago, and is rapidly forget- 
ting what he learned. That 
language, in fact, has been 
definitely discarded in favour 
of English. 

It has already been re- 
marked that the Emperor has 
given himself an English name. 
Readers may be interested to 
learn that he has also con- 
ferred an English name upon 
his empress. Out of compliment 
both to England (and America !) 
and to his bride, he selected for 
her the name of one of the most 
illustrious of English queens. 
The Empress herself was not 
consulted on this matter, but 
she is not likely to find fault 
with a name which still, after 
four hundred years, arouses 
warm emotions in the hearts of 
loyal Englishmen. In spite of 
the evil days upon which the 
Manchu dynasty has fallen, all 
Britons—and all who inherit 
and are proud of British. tradi- 
tions—will cherish the hope 
that long lives of happiness and 
prosperity await the two royal 
Manchu possessors of two royal English names—HENnry and 
ELIZABETH. 


The Forbidden City, Peking. R. F. JOHNsTON. 





THE EDUCATION 


OF THE CADDIE 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


BELIEVE that a year or so ago, at Gleneagles, Gordon 

Lockhart used to have a daily parade of the caddies under 

his command. They underwent an examination in their 

duties, and more especially in the art of tee-making. The 

boy who could not make a tee to Lockhart’s satisfaction 
was not allowed to carry that day. 

Doubtless there have been other instances, but this is the 
only case I can recall of an attempt in this country to teach 
and examine the caddie. In America, however, the thing 
is apparently to be attempted more seriously. I have just 
received a “‘ Handbook for Caddies and Members,” published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia at the modest 
price of a shilling, which sets out to teach the caddie both by 
words and pictures. Opposite the title page is a photograph 
of a ‘‘ Caddie School ’’ showing a putting green entirely ringed 
round by small boys who are listening to the lecturer at the flag. 

A good many hard things have been said about American 
caddies. They have been criticised both by American players 
and by touring golfers from Britain, and, perhaps, the average 
American caddie is not quite so efficient as ours. If so, it is 
but natural, because carrying clubs there is only a casual and 
temporary job, whereas here it is in too many cases the occupa- 
tion of a lifetime. But personally I think the American caddie is 
by no means bad. As far as my own experience has gone, he 
is a good boy, willing and interested, neither saying too 
much nor too little, neither blighting his employer by too obvious 
boredom nor cowing him, in the Scottish manner, by ruthless 
criticism. Caddies can be the most exasperating creatures in 
the world, but of those who carried my clubs last summer in 
\merica I can recall none that was annoying and some that 
were most pleasant and encouraging. At the National Golf 
Links a black boy was my henchman, a boy of few words but 
perfectly capable. When in the International match I put my 
ball on to the thirty-fifth green, my adversary being safely 
bunkered, I exclaimed, with a sudden yearning for human 
sympathy, ‘I believe I’m going to win a match at last.’”’ The 
boy said nothing, but his beautiful, ivory grin grew broader 
and broader till he was nothing but one vast sympathetic smile. 
It will be an unfading and delightful memory. 





This is, however, to wander from the capital little book before 
mentioned, which sets out very simply and directly what the cad- 
die should and should not do. First of all he is shown by a photo- 
graph how to carry a bag with the strap over either shoulder— 
not round his neck—and resting the hand of the same side on 
the head of the clubs. ‘ Holding the clubs,’’ he is told, “ will 
prevent them from knocking together and the iron clubs from 
damaging the shafts of the longer wooden clubs.’”’ A further 
picture shows him the right way to carry two bags, but as he is 
a small boy this has rather the appearance of cruelty to 
animals. Then follows sensible advice on how to mark a ball, 
how to hold a flag without throwing a shadow on the hole or 
allowing the flag to flutter in the breeze, how to lean a bag 
against a tee-box—the whole bag and not merely the longest 
shafts—how to replace divots, and so on. He must stand above 
a bunker and not in it with his “ player;’’ he is to be polite, 
saying ‘‘ Yes, sir,” and ‘‘ Yes, madam” (which I don’t think 
comes very natural to the free-born American caddie), and he 
is never to take practice swings. There is a picture of him 
doing so with his master’s pet driver and a rather mischievous 
expression of countenance. Also—another fearful crime to be 
avoided—he must not lean on the clubs. If he feels tired, he 
must lay the bag flat on the ground. 

Now, all this may sound rather humdrum and common- 
place, but it is very good sense. If any one of us had suddenly 
to give a lecture to caddies he would, I am sure, forget several 
of these points. Some of them the average caddie has never 
probably been taught, and if he once sees the pictures in this 
book he will never forget them again. To British readers, 
of course, there is one astonishing hiatus in the instructions. 
There is no word of teeing the ball. I possess a French trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Pickwick ’’ which is admirably accurate save in one 
sentence. When the Judge says to Sam, “ You must not tell 
us what the soldier, or any other man, said, sir, it’s not evidence,” 
the translator has entirely left out the last remark. It defeated 
him, A Frenchman would never understand, I suppose, how any- 
thing that anybody said could not be repeated in a court of law. 
Similarly it would never occur to any American golfer to ask 
his caddie to tee his ball for him. I cannot even guess what 
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would happen if he did, though I am sure it would be something 
terrific and alarming. But if the anonymous author of this 
book wants to sell it here, then I suggest that in British editions 
there should be instructions as to making tees—which is really 
something of a fine art—and also as to cleaning clubs. 

With these additions the whole duty of the caddie would 
be well and truly set forth. There is, of course, much more 
that a caddie can learn. It is not, however, a subject for 
elementary text books, but comes under the head of knowledge 
of human nature. For instance, the really great caddie knows 
exactly when to dole out flattery and when to maintain what 
I may call an encouraging silence. I admit it is a difficult 
business. One day we may like our butter from a trowel 
and play the better for it. On the very next day the poor little 
urchin says to us, just as he did before, ‘‘ We’re playing well, 
sir. Mr. So-and-so, he can’t never play when he’s down. We've 
got him, haven’t we, sir ? ’’ and behold we turn on him savagely 
as we might on a too garrulous barber. The art of flattery 
needs as much timing as does that of long driving itself. Then, 
again, how unreasonable and peevish we often are because 
the caddie is either a second too quick or too slow in handing 
us the club. ‘‘ Never,” says my American author, “hand a 
player a club unless he asks for it. You may influence him to 
use the wrong club and he may blame you for a poor stroke.” 
He adds that ‘‘ you may hand him the driver on the tee of a long 
hole and the putter when his ball is on the green.” That is 
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good as far as it goes, and only instinctive genius can carry the 
caddie further, for ‘“‘ There ave things,” as Mr. Turveydrop 
would say. On Monday, for instance, I may like to get rid of 
my club and walk with my hands in my pockets. On Tuesday 
I would gladly brain the too officious boy who tries to take ».y 
club away from me. How is the wretched child to know ? 

Of the caddies who “‘ never would be missed ’”’ I shorid 
give first place to him who prattles to us of the wonderful fe. ts 
of the best local player. It must be twenty years ago tha a 
caddie goaded me in this manner on a certain suburban cour:-<e. 
I fancied I was playing rather well, but whenever I did a fur 
I was told that “ Mr. T., ’e nearly always does it in thre...” 
When I got home with a cleek and was rather proud of not need ig 
wood, I found that Mr. T. always played his second witli a 
mashie-niblick. I have never met Mr. T. and I believe him io 
be a most estimable person, but I still nourish an ineradica‘le 
hatred for him in my heart. I had only just been reminded 
of him when in an American magazine I came on the story 
of a poor little caddie who was found in tears, having on ‘ie 
complaint of a lady golfer been degraded from first to third class, 
“1 didn’t say much to her,” he declared between his sobs. ©n 
further cross-examination it appeared that the lady had done 
nine holes in some ninety strokes, whereupon the caddie exclaimed, 
“ Gee, lady, I can make it in less than that myself.’’ I suppose 
he was not a tactful little boy, but I feel sorry for him: and I 
hate that lady. I hate her worse than Mr. T. 





YORKSHIRE CHARACTERS 


R. MORRIS has many qualifications for writing 

about the people of Yorkshire and their humours. 

For some years he occupied the position of Diocesan 

Inspector of the York diocese and afterwards, in the 

summer of 1879, he received and accepted the offer 
of the living of Newton-on-Ouse, near York. He was also 
for some time Rector of Nunburnholme, where his father had 
been rector for thirty-nine years; he himself held the living 
for seventeen years. For a man with his taste for the humour 
of the county, for dialect and with great sympathy with the 
old days that were passing away, it would have been impossible 
to have found more suitable scope. He also writes at a very 
opportune time. The England of the old times has been 
changing since the introduction of steam, and the final revolution 
was produced by the war. Many advantages have, no doubt, 
been secured, but a great many pleasant and interesting features 
have been crowded out in the process. Before the day of 
railways those hamlets and villages on the wolds which furnish 
our author with much of his material were very isolated. They 
lay at a considerable distance from one another and at a long 
distance from any town. ‘Transport was difficult and the 
poorer part of the population had to do most of their 
journeying on foot, which means, of course, that they had 
very little communication with their fellows. It can easily 
be imagined that the most stalwart of them, if he had to 
walk from thirteen to eighteen miles to reach a town, did 
not feel very much inclined to jaunt about when he got 
there. Probably he made the purchase or the sale which was 
the main reason for the journey, had a simple meal, perhaps 
of bread and cheese washed down by a draught of beer, and 
then set himself to the long journey home. Naturally, there 
came to be accumulations of ignorance and superstition that 
were not altogether unpleasant in their way, but are disappearing 
now that so many means of locomotion have been discovered. 
Such characters as Peter the Poacher were pretty well known 
to the Northumbrian villagers up to the middle of last century ; 
but from the moment that railways began to be installed they 
began to disappear. In his youth the game laws had not been 
enforced so rigorously as they are now. He could go all over 
his township and “shoot game for the farmers,” as he put 
it. What he killed on his own account, as Mr. Morris says, 
probably would not bear close investigation. On being asked 
at the age of seventy-eight whether he was a good shot in his 
youth, he said that in his prime he could kill running or flying 
nineteen times out of twenty, and any man would be a good 
shot if he could kill fifteen times out of twenty, and he could 
do that when he was nearing eighty years of age. The story 
of his adventures makes very good reading. He was able to 
boast at his end that he had “ never killed anybody and ‘never 
robbed anybody.” 

Mr. Morris has crowded a good deal of his knowledge 
into the chapter ‘‘ Religion on the Wolds.” At the end of the 
eighteenth century drinking, gambling, cock-fighting and 
badger-baiting were prevalent, and the Church had not risen 
up to denounce these pastimes. It was not till John Wesley 
started his great mission that the people were roused out of 
their lethargy. Here is a remarkable record : 


AND FOLK-LORE* 


Among many places which he visited in East Yorkshire was Sancton, 
near Market Weighton, and in one of the register books of that parish 
there is the following entry : 

“Monday, June 23rd, 1788. The Rev. John Wesley, M.A., 
preached here at 9 o’clock in the morning, at the age of 85, after having 
preached twice in the High Church at Hull the preceding day ; and 
went from hence to preach at Weighton at eleven; at Pocklington 
at two ; and at York in the evening of this day (4 Times).” 


It is signed by 


J. STILLINGFLEET, Rector. 


JoHN TURNER, \ 
Sami. WaTSON, { Churchwardens. 


It was stated that on an average he travelled five thousand miles 
in a year and preached fifteen sermons a week. We give two 
quotations to show how careless about death were those peasants : 
I was visiting an old Yorkshire farmer many years ago during his last 
illness. I was speaking to him on one occasion as seriously as I could 
about the critical state he was in; all he said was, ‘‘ Aye! ah s’all 
be poppin’ off inoo.”” He did not in the least wish to treat my remarks 
lightly ; it was merely his quaint way of saying that he thought he 
should not survive much longer. 

I remember too an old man who was a great character whom I 
met on the road one day saying to me apparently in the most casual 
way imaginable when speaking of his failing health, ‘‘'T’ au’d man 
’es ma onny tahm”’; he meant it quite seriously. 

As a contrast to these the reader should turn to ‘‘ Three 
Yorkshire Parsons.” The first was the Rev. Francis W. Harper, 
for many years Vicar of Selby, and a Canon of York. The 
second was John Hymers, late Rector of Brandesburton; and 
the third was the Rev. E. S. Carter, commonly known as 
“Teddy ” Carter. Canon Harper was inclined to help the 
temperance movement at the time, yet on the cover of a sermon 
he put the quotation from Ruskin’s “ Fors Clavigera ” : 
There cannot at present be imagined a more sacred function for youny 
Christian men than that of hosts or hospitallers supplying wholesom« 
food and drink to all men; so that as always at one end of a village 
there may be a holy Church and vicar, so at the other end of the village 
there may be a holy tavern and tapster, ministering the good creatures 
of God. 

The other quotation on the cover was from “‘ Marmion ” : 
And thus my Christmas still I hold 
Where my great-grandsire came of old, 
With amber beard and flaxen hair, 
And reverend apostolic air, 
The feast and holy-tide to share, 
And mix sobriety with wine, 
And honest mirth with thoughts divine. 

Before Canon Harper resigned the vicarage of Selby a very 
considerable sum of money was raised by the parishioners. 
He accepted the gift, but not for himself, though his private 
means were limited. He devoted the money to the enlargement 
and improvement of the day school of his parish. The second 
one, John Hymers, late Rector of Brandesburton, was the son 
of a gardener at Alnwick Castle. As he showed signs of extra 
intelligence, the Duke of Northumberland took an interest in 
him and had him sent as an undergraduate to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Of ‘‘ Teddy” Carter one of the spectators, watching 
him field at point, said: “‘ By gow, if that there Teddy Carter 
maks as good a parson as he maks a cricketer they owt ti mak 
an Archbishop of him.” Of him the following story is told : 

A Thwing man meeting a friend one day, the friend said to him, 
*“Hoo’s Parson Carter gittin on?” ‘‘ Ah deeant knaw whau you 
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“We deeant call him 


eean.” ‘‘ Parson Carter? your parson.” 
‘rson Carter here.” *‘ What do ya call him, then?” ‘‘ We calls 
m a gentleman.” 

“* Yorkshire Reminiscences. (With Others.) By the Rev. 


1. C. F. Morris, B.C.L., M.A. (Humphrey Milford.) 


i 


amille Saint-Saens: His Life and Art, by Watson Lyle. (Kegan 
Paul, 4s. 6d.) 

‘LIVES ” of great men too often serve only to remind us that their 
iographers are insufficiently equipped for their task. Whatever degree 
if greatness posterity may assign to Saint-Saéns, the only convincing 
ndication of that quality which this book affords us is contained in the 
srief extracts at the end from things that he himself said. These, 
scanty though they are, do convey the suggestion of that “‘ mind of 
genius’? which, as Schopenhauer said, ‘‘ is among other minds what 
the carbuncle is among precious stones; it sends forth light of its 
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own, while the others reflect only that which they have received.’’ 
Mr. Lyle’s best chapters are those which deal, not with Saint-Saéns’ 
life but with his art, for here the writer’s genuine knowledge of and 
enthusiasm for that art sometimes cause him to forget his overwhelming 
veneration for ‘‘ The Master ” (that most irritating of musical clichés !) 
in a healthy individual judgment of that master’s work. Once he even 
goes so far as to say of a symphony, “‘ On occasion I have found it 
boring,” a remark which, by contrast with the tone of most of the 
book, is delightfully intrepid. In narrative and anecdote the writer 
has seldom the judgment that can put “‘ first things first ;”’ because of 
this his pages are sometimes dull and sometimes, as in the account of 
Saint-Saéns’ meetings with Royalty, rather painful. Students of music 
will find much careful information in the book, and considerable help 
(with musical illustrations) in their study of Saint-Saéns’ work ; but 
the “‘ Life’ has not that literary grace which could commend it to the 
average reader, to the person who, without being a musician, has musical 
tastes and is interested in the arts and in artists generally. There are 
a good many occasions, moreover, when it has not even grammar. 


OF WATCHES.—II 


EXT in order of date is a silver watch of about 1630 

signed “‘ Tonnereau a La Rochelle” (Fig. 1). It is in 

perfect original condition: each side of the case is 

divided into eight triangular-shaped segments filled 

with finely chased tulips, marguerites, pansies or 
other flowers; the face is decorated with similar flowers. 
On the inside of the cover are the arms of Wolmer of Kinton 
in Worcestershire, surrounded by the inscription ‘“‘ Gloria 
nobilitati non debita sed providentiae’”’; above is the motto 
‘Amor mihi crescit in horas.’”’ The maker’s name does not 
appear in Britten’s well known work, nor in the catalogue of 
the Garnier collection at the Louvre. 

Fig. 6 shows the original glass protecting the dial. This 
is a calendar watch of silver with finely pierced side, though 
not of such artistic beauty as some of the others we are con- 
sidering. It is a provincial piece signed ‘‘ W. Semor at York,” 
and dates from 1630-40. By way of contrast an eartier illus- 
tration (Fig. 2) shows a watch of the same date in a silver 
case, elaborately chased with flowers on the back and the face. 
There are five dials, which indicate the hour of the day, the day 
of the week, the day of the month (a town by a lake is engraved 
on this), the phase of the moon and the age of the moon. The 
works, which are in their original state, are signed ‘“ J. Sermand 
a Genéve,”’ a Swiss maker whose watches are remarkable for their 
artistic and careful execution as well as for the quaintness of 
their form and the good style of their decoration. Several 
watches of fanciful shapes by this maker are in the British 
Museum, others are in the Louvre. A third watch of this period 
(Fig. 3) brings us nearer to the style of ornament we are accus- 
tomed to associate with this period; the back of the case is 
richly pierced with a beautiful design of flowers, a bird and a 
serpent ; the centre of the inner alarm dial on the face is pierced 
and chased with a network of flowers on a blued steel background. 
The works, which are original and complete, are signed “‘ Jaques 
Joly’ of London. Fig. 7 shows the front of a silver watch 
of about 1640, with two dials, one for the hours and the other 
for the days of the month. The days are indicated by a pointer 
fixed to a thin band which revolves between the dials. In 
addition the watch strikes the hours. The works are original, 
perfect, and in going order; the signature is “Sam Betts 
Londini,” an early member of the Clockmakers’ Company. 


Fig. 4 brings us to the well known maker, Edward East, and 
shows us a watch worthy of this celebrated maker. The side is 
superbly pierced and engraved with a rich design of flowers 
and foliage, the back is chased with a similar design. The 
watch strikes the hours. This beautiful object represents the 
seventeenth century English watchmaker at his best. Edward 
East was watchmaker to Charles I and one of the ten original 
assistants named in the charter of the incorporation of the 
Clockmakers’ Company ; he was elected master in 1645 and again 
in 1652. At one time he resided in Pall Mall, near the tennis 
court, and attended the King when games were being played 
there, His Majesty often providing one of East’s watches as a 
prize. Fig. 5 introduces us to a watch by Henri Collomby of 
Hiiningen, Upper Alsace, who worked from 1680 to 1730; the 
case enamelled with flowers and foliage in white on a turquoise 
ground touched in with pink, a form of decoration much affected 
in France in the reign of Louis XIV. The works are original 
and perfect. The Victoria and Albert Museum possesses a watch 
of similar design and enamelling by the same maker. 

An original and complete movement signed “ Jacques 
Barbaret 4 Paris,” a well known French watchmaker of the 
end of the sixteenth century, is enclosed in the enamelled 
case shown in Fig. 8. This magnificent piece, formerly in 
the Hawkins and Schloss collection, has on the front the 
Holy Family, on the back the Adoration of the Magi; the 
face and the numerals are also enamelled, and the inside 
of the cover has a charming landscape. The case is French 
and dates from about 1640. Decoration of watches by 
enamelling, introduced a few years earlier, was much favoured 
by the French and Swiss makers, especially those at Blois ; 
among the best known enamellers may be mentioned Jean and 
Henri Toutin, Robert Vauquer, and the brothers Huaud. The 
last named members of a Swiss family, noted as painters in 
enamel for watch cases from about 1660 to 1750, are the makers 
of the brilliant watch (Fig. 9); the back shows the subject of 
Meleager bringing the head of the Calydonian boar to Atalanta ; 
the sides have four rustic scenes in panels on a blue ground 
signed ‘‘ Les deux freres Huaut peintre a son A. E. des + 
the interior shows a girl standing by a lake and cottage. This 
rich piece of work must date from 1660 to 1670. A third enamelled 
watch (Fig. 10) has a medallion portrait of a young lady on 








I.— FRENCH. 
By Tonnereau. La Rochelle; about 1630. 


2.—SWISS. 
By J. Sermand of Geneva; about 1630-40. 


1a.—FRENCH. 
Same as Fig. 1 
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3.-—ENGLISH. 


the back and of a 
young man inside ; the 
background is’ deep 
blue. It is in original 
and complete condition, 
and is signed ‘‘ Oldenzyl 
a Haerlem,” a Dutch 
maker working between 
1660 and 1670. 

Among so many 
beautiful watches it is 
almost invidious to 
praise one more than 
another, yet we may 
draw special attention 
to the gold watch 
(Fig. 11). The case is 
superbly chased with a 
lion, a dog, a bear, an 
eagle, and a_ serpent 
amid conventional 
foliage, within a flowing 
border of birds, figures 
and foliage ; the work is 
signed by the engraver, 
Martin, and dated 1683. 
The movement is by 
the celebrated Thomas 
Tompion, “the father 
of English watch- 
making,’’ and the 





6.—ENGLISH. 
By W. Semor of York ; about 1630-40. 


4.—ENGLISH. 
By Jaques Joly of London ; about 1630-40. By Edward East ; middle of the 17th century. 


7.—ENGLISH. 
By S. Betts; about 1640. 


5.---ALSATIAN. 
By Henri Collomby ; end of the 17th century. 


leading horologist of his 
day. ‘‘ By adopting the 
inventions of Hooke 
and Barlow (the mathe- 
maticians), and _ by 
skilful proportion of 
parts, he left English 
watches and clocks the 
finest in the world.” 
He constructed a clock 
to strike the hours and 
quarters, driven by 
mainsprings and_ yet 
only requiring to be 
wound once a year— 
surely the first of this 
kind. It was even said 
during the building ot 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 
that “Mr. Tompion, 
the famous watch- 
maker in Fleet Street, 
is making a clock for 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which it is said will go 
for one hundred years 
without winding up.’ 
The high estimation of 
hisabilityisevidenced by 
the honour of his burial 
in Westminster Abbey. 





8.—FRENCH. 


Movement by Barbaret of Paris ; about 1640. 


g.—SWIss. 


By the brothers Huaud. 


About 1660-70. 


I10.— DUTCH, 


By Oldenzyl of Haerlem. ° 


About 1660-70. 
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12.— ENGLISH. 


By Robert Moore; early 
18th century. 


I1.— ENGLISH. 


Movement by Thomas Tompion, 
case engraved by Martin; 1685. 


The three eighteenth century watches which are illustrated 
reach the high-water mark of artistic skill and beauty. Admirers 
of “‘ King Charles the Martyr” will find a keen interest in the 
gold Jacobite watch illustrated in Fig. 12. In the centre is 
his portrait bust flanked by angel heads, palm and laurel branches, 
and surmounted by a martyr’s crown with star points. Round 
this are medallions with portraits of Charles II, James II, Queen 
Anne and the Old Pretender, on a broad banding of finely pierced 
and engraved strapwork and foliage. On the front is a similarly 
pierced and engraved band, and small panels containing respec- 
tively an oak tree, a rose and thistle with entwined serpent, a 
lion and a rising star. The inner case is also finely pierced and 
engraved with strapwork, foliage and masks; the dial is chased. 
The movement is original and complete, by Robert Moore of 
London. This beautiful watch must have been made early in 
the eighteenth century for some devoted adherent of the lost 
cause. Another superb watch (Fig. 14) has a case overlaid 
with plaques of mother-o’-pearl in which are set sprays of flowers 
and butterflies formed of diamonds, emeralds and rubies, many 
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13.—ENGLISH, 


By P. D. Chenevix ; about 
1760, 


14.— ENGLISH. 


By Peter Debaufre . 
1722. 


of them carved to the required shapes. It was made in 1722 
by Peter Debaufre of London, one of a clever French family ot 
horologists, probably driven to England through the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes; he was associated with Facio, the inventor, 
in the application of jewels to the pivot holes of watches and 
clocks. An advertisement in the London Gazette of May 11th, 
1704, announced that jewelled watches were to be seen at their 
shop in Soho. Another ot the watches illustrated (Fig. 13) 
has its original movement in working order by P. D. Chenevix 
of London; it dates from about 1760. The case is of great 
beauty—plaques of fine lapis lazuli within gold rococo scrollwork 
enamelled with small flowers. 

The owner is to be congratulated on the possession of a 
group of watches, each a masterpiece of its kind; the cases 
are of supreme beauty and exhibit the marvellous skill both in 
design and craftsmanship which has been attained chiefly in 
France and our own country. 

This choice collection has been exhibited for some time at 
the Ho'burne Museum, Bath. W. W. Watts. 





THE CREAM OF 


HERE is something unsatisfac- 

tory in the division of fox- 
hunting countries between the 
““Shires’’ and the ‘‘ Provinces,’’ 

unless we recollect that by 
“hunting in the Shires’? we mean not, 
indeed, superior but different methods 
suited to a particular country. The 
characteristic features of hunting in the 
Shires—that is, in certain parts (by no 
means in the whole) of Leicestershire, 
Kutland, Northamptonshire and a small 
part of Warwickshire—are that the pas- 
tures are wider, there is more grass, the 
fences are stiffer and the coverts, as a 
rule, smaller, and that for a big, striding, 
thoroughbred horse there is more scope. 
We may have to gallop across a 60-acre 
ficid (there are a few even larger). The 
feces, no doubt, are stiff ; round Clipston, 
near Market Harborough, and the Wel- 
la .d Vale they are in places impracti- 
c: ble. But there are many and well 
hong gates. Thus, hard riders and care- 
{-' sportsmen can generally see hounds, 
\ ich are more in the open here than 
© cwhere. In spite of these advantages, 
t cre are countries elsewhere at least 
@ good as in the Shires. The countries 
v ich, for the sake of convenience, 
‘ call “‘ Provincial”? vary a good deal. 
ne there are which are rough or 
ooth ; or, again, there are others so 
sod that, as we speak of the “‘ cream of 
I ‘cestershire,’’ we may name these the 
ream of the Provinces.’”” Among the 
arms of the best of the Provincial 
‘cuntries are the woodlands and the 
‘out foxes they breed. The second of 
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‘he sketches given here shows us the fox 
well away. 


We note that he has come 
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AWAY FROM THE 


from the woodlands on the skyline; we see, moreover, that 
he is an old fox, knowing well what he is about, for he has 
stolen a substantial lead from the hounds. But he has not had 
things all his own way: look closely, and you will see that he 
shows signs of having done a lot of work in those deep woodlands 
and that he has been obliged to expend much of the strength 
that he may sorely need later on. 

Having had a start, he will have a chance to get his second 
wind, and an old fox in good condition has, as the seventh Duke 
of Rutland used to say, 6 to 4 in his favour. I have known a 
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WOODS AT LAST. 


fox to lie down and, turning his face to the hounds, apparently 
listen to the cry, judging, it may be, by the volume of hound 
music, of the strength of the scent he is leaving. On the occasion 
before us this fox has no such reason to comfort himself. The 
artist has told us plainly that there is a scent. The pack is turning 
with one accord on the line of the fox, a sure sign that they are 
being well served by the scent. If I were a fox, I should take com- 
fort in the thought that the hounds had also to push their way 
through those deep rides and get over or through many rough 
heavy hedges with, as experience tells us, a ditch on one side. 





— 


A PROPER SADDLE CLEANSER. 
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‘ve pass now 
to ec Beaufort 
and Heythrop 
stor wall country 
—di ightful, but 
tiri:) to the horse 
and «ven more so 
totic man. How 
man, falls are 
caus 2d because 
the nan is more 
beai:n than the 
hors: 2? Whena 
tire’ horse, ridden 
by a man who 
is fairly beaten, 
attempts to cross 
a country, it is 
only a question of 
time when they 
fall. A tired man 
is apt to throw 
his horse off his 
balance on land- 
ing near the edge 
of the ditch; the 
mistake that 
earlier in the day 
might have been 
a scramble  be- 
comes a roll; the 
mere stumble of 
the early hours 
becomes a somer- 
sault. Ofall tiring 
fences there is 
none worse for 
the rider than a 
stone wall. I have 
twice hunted ina 
stone wall country 
—the Heythrop 
from Oxford and 
the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s later in life. The Heythrop is a charming Provincial 
country. A well known hunting man who had hunted in the 
Shires came for one season into the Heythrop country. He was 
so pleased with the sport that he settled in the country and 
remains there to this day. In the Heythrop country a great 
many horses, if you give them time, will get close under the 
wall before taking off and come straight down on landing ; 
the horse, if allowed to take the walls steadily in his own 
way, will clear them safely. If the rider hurries him, the 
horse will hit the wall and will be turned over. Sometimes 
the wall will give way. A dealer from whom a good many 
horses were hired told me that there was a good deal of differ- 
ence between riders over a stone wall country. If the horses 
were ridden with a light hand they seldom hurt themselves ; 
but with other riders in the saddle the horses knocked them- 
selves about sadly. 

There is a good deal of variety in the stone wall country. 
When a wall has to be taken up-hill our sketch gives us a true 
idea of the great effort which the horse has to make. But in 
this case, going steadily, the possible fall is saved by the giving 
way of the wall. We can see the stones flying. One of the 
troubles of the stone wall country for the unaccustomed rider 
is that we are particularly liable to rider’s strain. A wall, in 
most cases, is the most simple of fences. There are no ditches 
to speak of on the landing side, but there is, as the sketch shows, 
the possibility of a deep drop, though if the rider is sitting still 
and sitting back the drop ought to be safely taken. Horses 
often travel fast over the light plough of the stone wall country. 
Cast your eyes forward : you may sometimes see in the distance 
a little dark form flit from wall to wall, while the hounds, 
to which the country gives an advantage over the fox, are ever 
dr wing nearer until the end comes. But the end is some- 
tires prolonged ; the fox slips along under the far side of a 
w./l, races down out of sight, and then recrosses the wall. The 
hcunds will flash over the wall and have to cross back again ; 
anil the fox plays the same trick, gaining a little start each 
tic this happens. I remember a keen, flashy pack of bitches 
w ch, racing over half a field each time, had to come back, 
a eventually the fox ran them out of scent. JI remember 
t field jumping the same wall three times on such an occasion, 
a ‘ox and hounds crossed and recrossed. 

But we have wandered from the Beaufort country, although 
n from the stone walls. One of the charms of the ‘‘ cream of 
t Provinces”’ is the variety that meets us. I have heard people 
- plain of a certain beautiful grass country in the Shires, but 
li 1ted of extent, that there was too much sameness about the 
sj rt. But in this Beaufort country there are as many varieties 
© -ountry as there are days in the week. We have followed the 
binds over the light plough and stone walls round Tetbury. 
en, if we go down into the vale where the going is deep, the 
scent holds, and one of the best packs in the world is making 
the most of the scent, we shall find that there are, as our 
“ustration shows us, big hairy fences. to be jumped, in taking 
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which the horses’ 
feet come out with 
an effort and, 
landing on the far 
side, are held 
by the mud. The 
horse must have a 
good back and 
great quarters, 
‘ft to cHtt> us 
right over a 
town.” It must, 
too, have blood 
as well. Physical 
power will seldom 
carry a horse over 
deep ground with- 
out blood. 

Of all Pro- 
vincial countries 
the cream is, per- 
haps, the Beau- 
fort; but yet, there 
are others— the 
York and Ainsty 
and the Black- 
more Vale; the 
Bicester, which, if 
it were in the 
Shires, would have 
a claim to count 
with the most 
favoured ; no one 
could dispute the 
excellence of the 
Whaddon Chase, 
the best two-days- 
a-week country 
in England, as it. 
has been called. 

But there are 
countries which 
have an especial 
attraction of 
their own. Take, for example, Essex, a country which has. 
always had a great charm, it looks so like hunting. If you have 
hunted in hilly countries, the level fields of Essex will bring an 
especial delight. Over the Roothings of Essex you can see for 
long distances across its level fields. The country is a flying 
one, with low banks and deep ditches (at least, they seem so 
to the stranger). When there is a scent hounds can race, and 
there may very likely be a glorious ride. It is a great staghound 
country, too, but that is rather a memory than a present-day 
experience. X. 


THE ARCHITECTURE CLUB'S 
FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION 


FORTHCOMING event of considerable interest will 

be the first exhibition of the newly formed Architecture 

Club. This is to take place at Grosvenor House, lent 

for the purpose by the Duke of Westminster, from 

March 6th to the 24th. The Architecture Club, although 

only a year old, is already making its influence felt in many 
ways. This is not to be wondered at when its composition is. 
recalled. Its membership, at present limited to 150, consists. 
of fifty architects, fifty writers and fifty patrons, and the lists 
in each class have been completed. Among the fifty architects. 
are most of the best names in the profession, but with a con- 
siderable preponderance of the younger men. The other classes. 
represent those who, in one way or another, can influence public 
opinion towards a better appreciation of modern architecture. 
The President is Mr. Thomas Hardy, O.M., and the Chairman 
of the committee, and in a special sense the founder of the 
club, is Mr. J. C. Squire. In the writers’ class are the editors. 
of many of the leading journals and most of the prominent 
art critics, while that of the patrons includes such names as. 
Lord Lascelles, Lord Crawford, Lord Lea, Lord Plymouth and 
Lord Leverhulme. It will be seen, therefore, that an important 
new body for focussing architectural opinion has been created,. 
and, consequently, its first exhibition is being looked forward 
to with some eagerness. Wisely, the club has determined that 
only large scale photographs of actual buildings shall be shown 
and not architects’ drawings, which are usually either too. 
technical for general interest or too much figments of the 
imagination to be any record of the present state of affairs. 
These large photographs will in many cases be accompanied 
by models, which are always of interest. Models of buildings, 
perhaps from impressions gained in the nursery, carry with 
them for most people the power of causing curiosity, if not 
excitement. It is therefore interesting to hear that a feature- 
of the exhibition will be a collection of models which has been 
brought together to illustrate the development of the British 
house from the earliest times to the present day. Another 
novel feature of the exhibition will be the projection on to a. 
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silvered screen, by means of a lantern, of some of the more 
important photographs in the exhibition. 

This first exhibition of the club is to cover the work of 
the last twenty years, so that from it it should be possible for 
the general public to get a very good idea of where British 
architecture now stands and who are its most virile and successful 
exponents. As photographs and models of buildings can be 
equally well seen by artificial light, the club has determined 
that its first private view shall take the form of an evening 
reception on Monday, March 5th. Considering the three-fold 
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basis of the club, this in itself should bring together an interesting 
collection of people. 

Our readers will be interested to know that, apart from the 
selection of exhibits, the exhibition is being organised and managed 
by Country Lire. They may also be interested in the fact that 
the architect members of the club committee are Mr. Austin ! fall, 
Mr. Vincent Harris, Mr. Ralph Knott, Mr. O. P. Milne, Professor 
C. H. Reilly and Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A., while the writers 01. the 
committee are, in addition to Mr. Squire, Sir Lawrence We: ver, 
Mr. Barron, Mr. James Bone and Mr. Clutton Brock. 


KING TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB 


T is little better than a list we give of some of the wonderful 
examples of ancient civilisation laid bare at the Pharaoh’s 
tomb. But if read aright there is more poetry in the dry 
list than in many a poem. The reader who wishes to get 
a clear idea of the articles ought to begin at the left and 

follow the pictures over the two pages, the four bottom photo- 
graphs forming a continuous film. The principal object in the 
first panel is an overturned chariot, with its wheels, body, poles, 
and harness, and it shows parts of other chariots of various hard 
wood suitable for carriage building. They are covered with 
stucco gilt, leatherwork, and, in certain cases, ivory inlay. The 
floor of the body of the chariots is made of hide and in one 
instance leopard skin. The bodies themselves are of openwork, 
finely carved, with detail inlaid with coloured glass (?) imitating 
semi-precious stones, and they are heavily embellished with 
inlaid gold-work bosses and bindings. Some of the wheels 
are sheathed with thin gold and bound with minute gold orna- 
mented bands. We have a piece of wood gilt trelliswork from 
an object of unknown use, a small gilded shrine of beautiful 
design, now containing parts of the King’s jewellery (not yet 
examined), cast aside by the dynastic plunderers, a large royal 
ceremonial gilt couch supported by animals of Typhonic type, 
such as are found among the demons of the underworld in 
ancient Egyptian mythology. Upon this is a large wooden 
casket, painted white and bearing the prenomen and nomen of 
the King and also the cartouches of the Queen Ankh-S-En-Amen. 
The box is still unopened. Underneath the couch is a breach 
made in ancient times through the sealed doorway of the smaller 
ante-chamber, through which can be seen masses of objects 
stacked one upon the other and completely filling the lower 
part of the chamber. Towards the head end of the couch, 
underneath, is the King’s throne and footstool. The 
King’s stool is made of solid ebony, inlaid with ivory and 
having gold mountings. The feet of the stool are carved and 
inlaid to represent ducks’ heads, while the seat represents the 
skin of an animal. The end of the small wooden box, painted 
white, in the next picture may also be seen. The box has not 





Looking south. 


yet been examined, but seems to have contained the side-jock 
of the King. 

Continuing to describe the second panel at the foo: of 
this page; first to be noticed is a semicircular veneered box of 
unknown use, having minute detail of inlaid ivory. ‘The 
contents—linen fabric—have not yet been examined, and 
possibly there are other articles underneath: numerous boxes 
contain mummified joints of meat, haunches of gazelle, 
liver and trussed ducks, etc., being food for the “‘ Ka ” or soul 
of the King; also a painted red box with one of the King’s 
faience collarettes resting on the lid and a number of faience 
rings strung ona roll of linen, will easily be distinguished. The 
contents of the box include: tapestry woven fabrics (unfortu- 
nately much perished), one of which bears in the centre a magni- 
ficent scarab finely wrought in silver and gold, inlaid with 
stones, the design comprising the nomen of the King Kheperu- 
Neb-Ra ; silver covered boomerangs, bronze snake inlaid with 
gold, violet faience libation vases bearing the protocol of the 
King and other objects which have still to be investigated. 

In the first of the panels at the bottom of page 147 the story 
is continued by a long wooden box with hinged lid, painted 
white, with ebony veneer, bearing the protocol of the king inlaid 
with ivory. The contents of the box comprise: the under- 
garments of the king, some in woven tapestry fabric ; numerous 
ceremonial staves, some of which are of unique and superb 
workmanship. One in particular has the handle representing 
an African and Asiatic prisoner bound together, in inlaid silver, 
ebony and ivory. Another is decorated from end to end with 
ornamental bark and elytra of coloured beetles in scale pattern ; 
the larger part of an ivory whip carved with hieroglyphics and 
heavily embellished with gold is there ; a royal mace sheathed 
with decorated bronze; six cubit measures and many arrow-shafts, 
their bronze heads having been broken off by the dynastic metal 
robbers. Notice the large royal ceremonial gilt couch with 
supports in the form of lions. Upon this were stacked a bedstead, 
caskets, ornamental stands for small torches (the first ever dis- 
covered) and other objects. Below were a chair, stools, shrines 
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Looking west. 


IN THE ANTE-CHAMBER. 
World copyright “‘ The Times,” by arrangement with the Earl of Carnarvon. 
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ONE OF THE LIFE-SIZE STATUES OF TUTANKHAMEN GUARDING 
THE SEALED DOORWAY OF HIS SEPULCHRAL SANCTUARY. 


containing emblems of the underworld, and a magnificent casket 
inlaid with ivory and ebony. A life-size statue of the king 
stands in the north-west corner. 

On the second panel at the foot of this page are a 
large funereal bouquet and a large alabaster “ bast” 
vase. Upon the vaulted lid of a painted wooden casket are 
scenes representing the king and courtiers hunting lion, 
antelope, wild ass, ostrich and other African desert fauna. Upon 
the two sides of the box are scenes of the king in battle against 
African and Asiatic enemies. Upon the ends of the box are 
symbolic scenes of the monarch, represented in the form of human 
headed sphinxes, trampling on his enemies. The painting of 


Looking north-west. 


IN THE ANTE-CHAMBER. 
World copyright ‘‘ The Times,” by arrangement with the Earl of Carnarvon. 
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CLUSTER OF THE KING’S ALABASTER UNGUENT VASES. 
AN EBONY AND IVORY CHAIR IN BACKGROUND. 


PART OF 


these scenes far excels in beauty and minuteness of detail the 
finest Chinese or Japanese art. 

The life-size statues of Tutankhamen, one of which is shown 
on the top of this page, are carved in wood covered with a black, 
pitch-like material. The ornaments, mace and staff are heavily 
gilt, and the sandals are of gold. The four alabaster vases of unique 
type and beauty are flanked with openwork lotus and papyrus 
device, signifying the binding together of the “'Two Lands,” 
that is, Upper and Lower Egypt, on the margins of which are 
symbols—RNPT-HEN, “‘ a hundred thousand years.” The vases 


still contain their unguents, which, in the warmth of the sun, 
become viscous. 


They are the subject of a separate picture. 


Looking north. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S PALACE 
of ST. JAMES’S, WESTMINSTER. 


OME of Wren’s earlier and proposed alterations to the 
Palace were given in our first article. His existing work, 
executed subsequently, but at a date which is not quite 
certain, embodies all the State rooms on the south front, 
which he entirely rebuilt, and the grand staircase (Fig. 1) 
contrived to the south of the Chapel Royal. A plan never 
carried out, which involved the classicising of the Colour Court 
face of the chapel, shows a grand stair ascending round a square 
space and leading directly into the Presence, with a privy chamber 
beyond (where the Tudor armoury and tapestry rooms at present 
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Copyright. 1—THE GRAND STAIRCASE. 
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are, looking out into Friary Court), and reaching to an apartment 
called “the Drawing Room” in the position now occupied 
by “ Queen Anne’s Drawing Room ” on the south front. 

Another alternative plan, also preserved at All Souls’ College, 
provided a State entrance from St. James’s Park. The present 
State apartments appear to have then been occupied by a great 
chamber of six bays in length, a privy chamber and a drawing- 
room of three bays each, and the five remaining bays at the 
western end by smaller rooms. At the easternmost end a new 
block was proposed projecting as far as the present Mall, with 
a kind of loggia in the centre 
of the western side. Thus it 
would have occupied the site of 
the turreted portion to the 
right of the clock tower in 
Fig. 9, and have balanced the 
wing seen projecting on the 
left. ‘The design adopted, how- 
ever, is infinitely more satis- 
factory, as the Tudor rooms in 
Friary Court were preserved, 
the interior of one of which, 
suitably heightened so as not 
to shock the susceptibilities of 
the nation to which it was 
dedicated, is shown in a curious 
old French engraving of about 
1625 (Fig. 7). There is a set 
of four of these prints at the 
London Museum, and _ they 
were, no doubt, executed to 
supply a demand in France as 
to what Henrietta Maria’s life 
in London was like. A curious 
adjunct is the canopy on the 
right, apparently over a fire- 
place. 

Wren’s adopted plan like- 
wise preserved the Chapel 
Royal, and an ingenious double 
staircase was erected. Kent is 
believed to have altered this 
staircase; and certainly the iron- 
work is different in the northern 
from the southern flight. Here 
a small alteration might be 
made by removing the red 
plush which, most insanitarily, 
covers the wooden handra|. 
Later the whole southern ranye 
was rebuilt as it is to-day, ard 
contains Queen Anne’s or tle 
Yellow (now hung with re: ) 
Drawing-room, of which Kent s 
splendid chimneypiece is show 1 
in Fig. 4. This opens (Fig. - ) 
into the drawing-room (Fig. 2., 
beyond which is the Throne 
Room (Fig. 5). Queen Anne 
drawing-room is reached fror: 
the grand stairs through th> 
armoury and tapestry room 
shown previously. It is the 
appearance of these rooms 
which we then  discussec, 
pointing out the superfluity 
of gilding on the white of the 
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By Wren, with alterations by Kent, and Peter Nason’s Charles II looking down it. doors, dadoes and ceilings, 
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2.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
Ceilings in Figs. 2 to 5 of Regency date. 


Copyright. 
Crimson satin framed in gold and much Regency gilding. 
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Copyright. 3.—_LOOKING FROM QUEEN ANNE’S DRAWING-ROOM INTO THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Wren’s splendid doors much spoilt by gilding and the heavy frames to the hangings. 
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and expressed the hope that the drawing-room ceiling, now 
being redecorated, would be simply whitewashed, and either 
now or later the glaring gilt of the framing to the crimson 
hangings be toned down or reduced into harmony. Indeed, 
these frames are much to be regretted in every way. They 
confuse the moulding of the dado-rail by adding two or three 
inches to its height, thus forming a broad gilt band of an ugly 





Copyright, 4.—KENT’S 
section all round the rooms. Also, they completely spoil the 
outline of Wren’s delicate doorcases, which should stand out 
clean from the walls. Like the dado, the cornice is similarly 
affected by having an ungainly member subposed. It can 
scarcely be expected that the frames should be removed and 
more delicate ones, like that in the King’s Voting Room beyond 
the Throne Room, substituted; but it is sincerely to be hoped 
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CHIMNEYPIECE AND PICTURE FRAME IN 
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that they will be differentiated in tone or colour from the features 
they adjoin. Passing to the Throne Room (Fig. 5), it would 
be, perhaps, unwise to remove the gilt from the ceiling, though 
it could bear toning down, together with the arras-frame: and 
the rest. But of utmost urgency is the remedying of one of the 
most unfortunate errors in taste that could have been comm ‘ted, 
Flanking the fireplace are two of Grinling Gibbons’ bea: <iful 
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QUEEN, ANNE’S DRAWING-ROOM. “C.L.” 


drops, which were gilded over when the rooms were redecorated 
under George IV, and a papier-maché background of sham gilt 
mosaic applied! We would beg the authorities to have the 
drops carefully ungilded to show their soft grey-pink wood, 
and the original background of old oak uncovered. ‘The former 
appearance of these rooms was much altered by the Prince 
Regent when the attics above were scrapped, and coved 
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ornamented ceilings added. ‘The quality of the plasterwork is 
gocd of its period and not out of harmony with Wren’s idea. 
Sir Christopher had, with his usual intuition, grasped the nature 
of St. James’s as being the home, not the palace, of the king, 
so ‘hat his rooms were stately but not grandiose. The profuse 
gil ing, however, sought to give the apartments a mere- 
tri ious grandeur which they never possessed, and it is towards 
re apturing Wren’s inspiration and the spirit of intimacy rather 
th n to the perpetuating of a coarse frivolity that any redecoration 
now undertaken should be directed. 

The outstanding event, as regards the Palace, in James II’s 
reign—where we left the story last week—was the birth of the 
Old Pretender and the conflicting circumstances which attended 
it. At St. James’s, where that unfortunate monarch made his 
home, he spent his last night as de facto king, and fled when 
the Dutch Guards approached it. Here, on that eventful night, 
he was visited after he had gone to bed by Lords Halifax and 
Nottingham with the Prince of Orange’s terms. 

William III, when not at Kensington or Hampton Court, 
preferred even Whitehall to St. James’s, until a disastrous 
fire, which occurred there in 1697, obliged him to remove to 
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No sovereign has been more closely identified with St. James’s 
than Queen Anne. She was born, christened and married in 
it. Here most of her children were born, and in it she 
died. The engraving reproduced in Figs. g and 10 gives a charm- 
ing view of the Palace as it existed in her time. On the extreme 
left can be seen Buckingham House, later to become Buckingham 
Palace. On the site of the London Museum, formerly Stafford 
House, just to the left of the Palace, the pleasant Carolean 
building is Godolphin House, where William III’s silent Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer resided. Further eastward stands the 
original Marlborough House, then quite new, with the German 
Chapel in the background between it and the Palace. Then 
come the houses built along Pall Mall by Charles II’s friends. 
Down in the right-hand corner a foreshortened and compressed 
glimpse of Kent’s Horse Guards can be seen. 

Here it is, then, that, in 1683, Princess Anne was married 
to Prince George of Denmark in the Chapel Royal, in the 
presence of the whole of the Royal family. After the cere- 
mony they all supped together, the Prince and Princess 
sitting together at the top of the table. The King seems 
to have liked his new nephew, though he did say that 
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the latter. He had been married there twenty years before 
to Mary, eldest daughter of James by his first wife, Anne 
Hyde. The ceremony was performed privately in the Princess’s 
bedchamber at nine o’clock at night. When the bride and 
bridegroom withdrew to their own apartments the King 
ntered their room as soon as they were in bed and, drawing 
he curtains aside, called out : ‘“‘ Now, nephew, hey, St. George 
or Merry England!” Canon Sheppard in his Memorials 
f the Palace omits this characteristic side-light on the manners 
nd customs of the age. 

In 1698 he entertained the Czar Peter the Great at 
it. James’s, and that most unconventional sovereign, whose 
‘avourite drink was brandy spiced with hot pepper, and plenty 
f it, spoke truer than he knew when, after a visit to Greenwich, 
e recommended William to remove his Court there and to 
convert the Palace into the hospital! But the Czar was wrong. 
Hampton Court was William’s palace, St. James’s the home of 
the tradition he represented, just as the hub and centre of 
the governance of the Empire is a dingy brick house in a cul 
de sac off Whitehall. 





5.—THE THRONE ROOM. 
Grinling Gibbon drops at sides of chimneypiece gilded over. 
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“he had tried George drunk and tried him sober and 
that he could find nothing in him.” He was nicknamed by 
Charles II “‘ Est-il possible?” from his habit of making that 
reply to every remark addressed to him. One day, when walking 
together in the Mall, the Prince was complaining of growing 
fat, whereon Charles said, in his most emphatic manner: “ My 
dear George, walk with me ”—Charles was, throughout his 
life, a rapid and indefatigable walker—‘‘ hunt with my brother, 
do justice on my niece, and I warrant that you will never be 
too fat.” The newly wedded pair lived for a time at Berkeley 
House in Piccadilly (one of the rarest of Kip’s topographical 
views of London depicts the house with their arms at the top), 
but took up their abode in St. James’s when William [II 
removed to Kensington. The rooms assigned to them had 
been previously in the occupation of the Countess of 
Plymouth. Though unattractive in appearance, the last of 
the Stuarts to sit upon the throne would not appear to 
have been so to her husband, for she bore him seventeen 
or eighteen children, none of whom, however, lived to attain 
its majority. 
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6.—COLOUR COURT IN 1625. 


On September 2oth, 1714, a coach and six, followed by 
two hundred private carriages, clattered into the Colour Court 
of the Palace, amid the huzzas of a crowd which awaited it in 
Pall Mall. Out of the coach stepped a dull-looking man, 
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unregal in aspect and plainly dressed in an ill fitting snuff- 
coloured cloth suit, with a tie wig. This was George I, who 
now for the first time visited the country he had been called 
upon to rule over. Soon after his arrival he said to Sir Robert 
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8—MOUNTING GUARD IN COLOUR COURT IN GEORGE IIl’s TIME. 
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9.—THE SOUTH FRONT BEFORE 


Walpole, either through an interpreter or in Latin: “ This is 
a strange country, sir! The first morning after my arrival at 
St. James’s I looked out of the window and saw a park with 
walks and a canal, etc., which they told me were mine. The 
next day Lord Chetwynd, the Ranger of my park, sent me a 
fine brace of carp out of my canal and I was told I must give 
five guineas to Lord Chetwynd’s servant for bringing me my 
own carp out of my own canal in my own park.” 

Though he did not understand a word of English and was 


thoroughly German in all his ideas and habits, George I was 
desperately anxious to achieve popularity, and at first, to a 
certain extent, he succeeded. But, indefatigable though he 


was in receiving loyal addresses from his new subjects, his 
heart was always more at Herrenhausen than in England. 
It soon leaked out that he treated his Consort with great 
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10.—ST. JAMES’S PARK EARLY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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WREN’S FINAL ALTERATIONS. 


brutality, keeping her a close prisoner in the Castle of Ahlden 
and never permitting her to visit this country. Nor was 
his popularity increased when he installed two German mis- 
tresses in St. James’s—one a tall, lean and ill-favoured Hausfrau 
(upon whom he conferred the resounding title of Duchess 
of Kendal), and the other a colossally fat woman whom he 
made Countess of Darlington—in the best of the ground-floor 
apartments which look out upon the Palace gardens. In those 
same sweet-scented pleasaunces where Charles II- gathered 
round him the loveliest and most fascinating of their sex there 
sprang up a colony of German parasites, conspicuous for their 
ugliness_ and ill-breeding, and far grosser and greedier than any 
of their Stuart prototypes. One of them, either Kendal or 
Kielmansegge, “‘ the Elephant” or “ the Castle,” when her coach 
was mobbed in the streets by an angry crowd, stammered out 
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11.—THE COUNT OF LIPPE BUCKBURG. (REYNOLDS.) 





12—THE MARQUESS OF GRANBY. (REYNOLDS.) 
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in broken English : “‘ Good peoples, I come 
here for all your goods”: only to be met 
with the ready answer: ‘‘ Yes, damn ye 
and for our chattels too!” 

George II had one great advaniape 
over his father—he could speak En«\ish 
with tolerable fluency ; and, though he «Iso 
installed favourites, both native and ‘m- 
ported, in St. James’s, he only di: 50 
because he was told that it was custo::ary 
in England. Throughout his life he <on- 
fided more in the judgment of his wife ‘an 
in his Ministers or in Mme. Walmoden or 
Lady Suffolk, though the latter op nly 
boasted that her influence with the I\ing 
was predominant. The people were giick 
to realise that in affairs of State the Queci’s 
was the master mind, hence the rhyme : 

You may strut, dapper George, 

But ’twill all be in Vain; 

We know ’tis Queen Caroline, not you, that 

reign. 

George II employed Kent largely both at 
Kensington and at St. James’s, and the State 
apartments as they exist to-day, consisting 
of five lofty rooms facing south towards 
the Mall, wore the appearance he gave them 
until George III again altered them. 

George III, who was able to say with 
truth, in his first speech from the throne, 
that, having been born and educated in this 
country, he gloried in the name of Briton, 
removed from Leicester Square to St. 
James’s on his accession. An engraving 
(Fig. 8) shows a mounting of the guard in 
the Colour Court as George III must have 
seen it done in the earlier years of his reign. 
The episode was excellently reproduced, 
though in slightly later costume, at the 
Naval and Military Tournament last year. 
It is interesting to compare this relic of 
‘** wooden soldier ”’ days of St. James’s with 
the aspect of the same corner of it 150 
years previously, as shown in Fig. 6, 
another of the series of engravings already 
described. 

At St. James’s “‘ Farmer George” and 
the irreproachable Queen Charlotte held their 
decorous Court for a long series of years. 
Presenting as it did a sharp contrast to the 
régimes of his immediate predecessors, 
his sons, when they grew to man’s estate, 
were apt to find it dull, and their frequent 
lapses from the path of virtue caused 
the good old King and their mother many 
searchings of heart. George IIT would have 
liked to marry an English wife, but his 
Ministers would not let him do so, as Lady 
Sarah Lennox, on whom he had fixed his 
affections, came of a Whig family. She, 
however, acted as one of Queen Charlotte’s 
bridesmaids. When Buckingham House 
was acquired from the Sheffield family 
King George removed to it, continuins 
however, to use St. James’s for ceremoni«! 
purposes, as have all his successors on th 
throne. Following on this removal the 
upper or bedroom storey on the sout 
front was abolished in order to raise tl 
height of the State apartments to thei 
present level. The blocked window-space 
on the outside, clearly visible from th 
Mall, tell their own story. Yet ther: 
would seem to have been some good bed 
rooms with a south aspect as late as 1768 
for Lady Mary Coke, in her journal 
relates that when the King of Denmar! 
visited England in that year King Georg: 
spent £3,000 of his own money in fitting 
up a suite of rooms overlooking the par} 
for his especial use. At first His Danish 
Majesty positively declined to reside at 
St. James’s, but he must have been per- 
suaded to change his mind, as Lady Mary 
notes that she saw him dressing at his 
window in full view of the passers-by on 
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the morning of August 13th, 1768. This looks as if these 
rooms were at the eastern end and in that portion of the 
pal.ce which was destroyed in the fire of 1809. 

Soon after his accession George IV began extensive 
alterations at St. James’s, acting chiefly on the advice of his 
Lo:d Chamberlain, the Duke of Montrose, and Sir Charles 
Lovg, afterwards Lord Farnborough. To the latter the nation 
probably owes the acquisition of the four fine portraits of 
British admirals by Hoppner and Reynolds which adorn the 
larzer drawing-room, yet it is highly probable that a great deal 
of incient work in and about the Palace was destroyed at this 
period by Wyatt and other iconoclasts. The handsome door- 
cases leading to the banqueting-room are certainly of Wren’s 
time, but the room was much altered by George IV and his 
successor, and not for the better. It is occasionally used by 
the Lord Chamberlain on the occasion of official dinners, but, 
like the long picture gallery, it is a thing of shreds and patches 
and of little or no historical value. At the moment it contains 
a great many objects acquired by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
during his travels. ; 

The westernmost of the State apartments looking towards 
the Mall, now hung with green silk, is called the Council 
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Chamber, and beyond that again is a small and much lower 
‘oom in which are hung the two very interesting pictures of 
the palace given last week. 

It is much to be hoped that the Commissioner of Works 
nay succeed in extracting from a reluctant Treasury sufficient 
unds to continue the good work, already begun by his pre- 
decessor at the Palace, of stripping off the accumulations of paint 
and plaster which still disfigure much of the Tudor brickwork, 
and that he may be enabled to restore the State apartments 
to their ancient and simple dignity, sweeping away the ex- 
crescences which have from time to time been introduced 
by well meaning but inartistic hands. A great quantity remains 
to be done, but the quality of the work already accomplished 
by Lord Crawford and his professional advisers at the Office 
of Works encourages one to hope that, in the fulness of time, 
the entire fabric will be rendered, externally and internally, 
worthy of its immemorial prestige as the titular authority of the 
Court of Great Britain. 

CHRISTOPHER HussEY AND ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 


13.—LORD ST. VINCENT. 


I5.—LORD RODNEY. 


(HOPPNER.) 


(REYNOLDS.) 
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HARDY BULBS 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


T will be the daffodils that come first to mind when it is a 
question of arranging and grouping hardy bulbous plants. 
For these there is no better place than a stretch of thin 
woodland, where they can be seen both far and near. For 
the manner of the planting, on which much of the success 

of the display depends, it may be confidently recommended 
that they should be placed in long drifts, more or less parallel, 
and that these should also be more or less parallel with the path 
from which they will be seen. A pattern something like long- 
shaped fish is advised, all going in one direction in a thin, open 
shoal, and the actual bulbs clustered or scattered within the fish- 
like outline. 

When ample space has to be dealt with, there may be three 
or four of these drifts of the same kind, and it is interesting and 
instructive, as well as good to see, to have the whole arrangement 
of kinds in a proper sequence as to species and hybrids. Thus, 
at one end of the plantation there would be N. poeticus, single 
and double, followed by the older hybrids of poeticus—the Barri 
group; then incomparabilis and some of its varieties, and lastly 
the trumpets. For these large plantings, as to the poeticus 
hybrids and incomparabilis, the best for landscape effect are 
the paler kinds rather than those that have the more brightly 
coloured eyes ; for instance, I would plant in quantity the cheap 
and always good old early Stella rather than J. C. Backhouse, 
although the latter is the handsomer flower. 

When it comes to the trumpets, the grouping would begin with 
the finest of the older bicolors, Horsfieldi or Empress, and would 
then pass on to the full yellows, suchas Emperor. The Pyrennean 
N. pallidus precox should not be forgotten, for, though from its 
very early blooming it is not an actual companion to the later 
kinds, yet it delights in wild planting. It may be the experience 
of others, besides that of the present writer, that whereas this 
charming daffodil dwindles and dies out in garden cultivation, 
when planted in woodland it thrives and increases, not only at 
the root, but by a multitude of self-sown seedlings. It is pale 
in colour and would come best at the place where the incom- 
parabilis hybrids join hands with the trumpets. 

If in the wood there are any spots of damp ground, there 
would be place for the tall snowflake (Leucojum estivum), a 
plant that groups well with the daffodils. Nearly all the ordinary 
narcissi will succeed in a variety of soils, but where the ground is 
distinctly chalky, poeticus and its hybrids will thrive amazingly, 
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for the type is a native of the limestone alpine pastures. ‘| \ese 
might well be intergrouped with Colchicum autumnale, a ; ‘ant 
that belongs to the same soil and region. It cannot, of cc rse 
be regarded as a companion to the daffodils, for its flow ring 
season is September, but meanwhile the great tufts of rge 
polished leaves are handsome objects, and the bold, crocus -\ike, 
mauve-pink flowers are a joy in the late summer. In obta sing 
them, the type plant should be asked for; there are ga den 
varieties of deeper colour named speciosum and others, bu the 
paler, purer tint of the old plant is much the best for plantir < in 
the wild. 

Besides the daffodils, there are one or two classes of |} ilbs 
that are better suited for growing in quantity by themse'ves 
than in lesser numbers in combination with other plants. ‘The 
Dutch crocuses, now so cheap and plentiful, are seen at their 
best in a half wild piace, such as where garden gives place either 
to open or to thinly wooded parkland, and where they are beyond 
the influence of the mowing machine, for they need the full 
growth of the foliage that goes on after the bloom is over. 
Moreover, they are so bright and showy that they would outshine 
and overpower others of the smaller bulbs that flower at the 
same time, and therefore, as a main rule, they are better kept 
apart. 

In the cases of crocuses it is best that they should be 
planted in drifts of one kind, or at least of one colour at a time, 
and preferably in the way described for daffodils. Many a good 
place has been spoilt by an unwary planting of a quantity of 
cheap bulbs in mixture. Like all else in good gardening, there 
should be a definite intention towards some aspect of pictorial 
beauty. Thus the purple crocuses might come first, followed 
by, or at one end intergrouped with, the white. If crocus space 
is limited, the yellows could follow, but they would be better 
apart, in a generous planting by themselves. 

The common snowdrops, in the heavy or chalky soils that 
they prefer, are also good in large sheets or groups by themselves. 
In such places they increase and spread and form such lovely 
pictures of plant beauty that one does not wish to add any- 
thing that would distract the attention from the one complete 
and simple effect. It should be remembered, in establishing 
a plantation of snowdrops, that they are thankful for deep 
planting. 

But there are other of the smaller early bulbs that may be 
brought together with delightful effect. Thus, the early scillas, 
S. sibirica and S. bifolia, and the chionodoxas, C. Lucilliz and 
C. sardensis, with their slightly varying shades of blue, are all 
beautiful with the pure white of Leucojum vernum, that looks 
like a handsome snowdrop, and with some of the best of the true 
snowdrop species such as Galanthus Elwesi, G. Alleni and the 
broad-leaved G. plicatus. With these there should be some of 
the anemones, which, though not bulbous, come naturally as 
garden companions and may well be nected here. The first to 
bloom, with the earliest of the little squills, will be the hepaticas, 
soon to be followed by A. coronaria, whose fine white variety, 
The Bride, is a fitting companion to the early bulbs. But, as its 
flower and whole habit is larger and more robust than that of 
the squills, it should be kept well to the back, with some drifts of 
A. appenina, a beautiful species that is not nearly enough seen in 
gardens. Its blue is not pure enough, though lovely in itself, 
to go well with the scillas, but they do not clash as its season 
is just a little later. It is a capital thing in strong soils, 
increasing and spreading into wholesome-looking sheets in half 
shady places under the edges of shrubs. It pleasantly reca!!s 
some spring-time rides of many years ago in the Roman 
Campagna, where its blue stars are sure to be seen amo 
the herbage at the foot of thin bushy brakes—such spots 
England would be the places to look for the earliest wild wh 
violets. 

There are others of the spring bulbs that may be used '1 
happy colour combination, with some of the earliest shrubs ar. ! 
plants. Dog-tooth violets (Erythronium Dens-canis) and Cor 
dalis solida, the latter a favourite in old cottage gardens, a 
happy in combination. The corydalis, also known as Fumar 
bulbosa, has solid little round yellowish tubers that go down 
good depth. The flowers of both these plants are of colou: : 
nearly alike and that merge pleasantly one into the other ; a lov - 
toned purplish pink, very near that of Daphne Mezereum, whic! 
with Rhododendron precox, may well stand in the backgrounc. 
The picture may be made more complete by the addition of son 
of the Lent hellebores that have the same kind of purple-pin 
colouring—hybrids of H. colchicus, H. olympicus and H. orientali:. 
There are other beautiful erythroniums that are best treate 
separately, such as the tall E. giganteum from California an 
Vancouver Island. This capital plant is at its happiest in the ha! 
shade of thin woodland, where, when a wide patch is well estab 
lished, it is a sight worth seeing in April. The pale yellow flowers 
on stems a foot high, look like little turncap Lilies ; they are no 
only beautiful when seen in the mass, but they well repay closc 
examination for the delicate pencillings and markings of th: 
under part of the flower. The leaves also are handsome, with 2 
whitish marbling on a quiet green. 
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it is with such variations of plants and colour that the 
floc’ of the wild garden is most suitably covered. It is not 
eno gh to say that in a wild garden anything looks well, even 
ind.scriminate planting. Successful planning and grouping of 
var cties and colour forms will turn even a dull stretch of thin 
wo: dland into a place of beauty. 


NOTES ON EARLY SHRUBS 
By W. J. Bran. 


GARRYA ELLIPTICA.—This evergreen shrub is a good deal hardier 
than is generally supposed, and except in the western counties, it is 
nea'ly always given wall treatment. Yet a remarkable bush of it in 
the Cambridge Botanic Garden shows that it is capable of withstanding 
great cold, for the climate of Cambridge is as inclement in winter as 
anywhere south of the Humber. This bush stands quite in the open, 
and some years ago, when I noted its dimensions, it was over 3oft. in 
diameter and 1oft. high. During the dullest winter months it presents 
a very attractive appearance, and although the catkins are without 
bright colour, being really greyish, they are very numerous, from 8ins. 
to roins. long, slender, and very graceful. The shrub is unisexual, 
and the male is much more ornamental than the female, its catkins 
being considerably longer. ‘This Garrya loves the sunshine (Douglas 
introduced it from California in 1828), and probably the dry, sunny 
climate of eastern England explains its success at Cambridge. It does 
r,t transplant well, and this probably is the reason of its comparative 
scarcity in gardens. A permanent place should be selected for it early. 
It likes a loamy soil and this need not be a rich one. 

Two EaRLY-FLOWERING VIBURNUMS.—Any new plant which is 
capable of adding to the attractions of our gardens in January and 
February is sure of a warm welcome. In recent years two species of 
viburnum have been introduced for which this claim can be made. 
They are V. fragrans and V. nervosum, the former from North-West 
China, the latter from Sikkim and Bhotan. They are closely allied, 
and both have very fragrant, long-tubed flowers. Although Reginald 
Farrer generally has the credit of having introduced V. fragrans in 
1914, it was really first sent to Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood by 
William Purdom, his friend and companion, some time previously 
during an earlier expedition to Kansu. But it was Farrer who, in his 
inimitable way, first drew the notice of cultivators to its beauty and 
charm and made everyone eager to get it. As it propagates easily 
by cuttings there is no reason why, in a few years, it should not be in 
all choice collections of shrubs. The season of flowering will, no doubt, 
be dependent on the weather, and in the event of an “‘ old-fashioned ”’ 
winter setting in in late January or early February, one would not see 
its flowers for a month or six weeks later. But during the last three 
seasons it has flowered in February, and there seems to be no reason 
to doubt that that will be its normal time in this country. The flowers 
are pink in the bud state and the tube remains so, but the expanding part 
of the flower becomes pure white. Like the flowers of Hamamelis 
mollis, those of Viburnum fragrans are able to survive eight to ten 
degrees of frost with their fragrance and beauty undiminished. 

Of the second species mentioned, V. nervosum, there is not yet 
much that one can say. It is ninety years since V. fragrans was named 
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and first described, and V. nervosum has been known to botanists 
even longer, but I cannot learn that it was ever in cultivation before 
1915, when one of Messrs. Bee’s collectors sent seeds of it from Bhotan. 
Plants raised from them are now in flower. The blossoms, which 
are very fragrant, come at the end of the naked shoots in dense clusters ; 
the longish tube is white, the expanding lobes rose coloured. Probably 
it may not be quite so hardy as V. fragrans, but it ought to thrive 
in the south and west. These viburnums, like all their tribe, 
need a good deep loam to grow in and, above all, abhor dryness 
at the roct. 





SOME BOOKS 


Tue tide of fiction has risen high again, and this week brings in two editions 
of Jane Austen’s unfinished novel, The Watsons, one from Mr. Leonard 
Parsons with a foreword by Mr. A. B. Walkley, the other published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson and completed by Miss L. Oulton. Sir Harry Johnston’s volume, 
Little Life Stories (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.), contains twenty-one tales in 
less than 300 pages, so justifies a part at least of its title; and Mr. John Lane 
has sent out the first English edition of Mr. James Branch Cabell’s much 
discussed Jurgen, with a foreword by Mr. Hugh Walpole. A late copy of 
The Briary Bush (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), a clever novel by Fioyd Dell, has 
reached us and will, no doubt, deserve a longer notice. Mr. Douglas Goldring’s 
novel, Nobody Knows (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.), has also appeared, as 
well as Their Chosen People (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by Mrs. C. A. Nicholson ; 
Green Butterflies, an Australian story, by Mr. Roy Bridges ; and Vine Leaves, 
which is something a little off the beaten track, by Lenore Van de Veer; and 
A Daughter of the Stars, a highly coloured romance, by Alexander Macfarlane, 
all from the same publisher at the same price. Wisp, a Girl of Dublin 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) is a graceful story of child life, by Miss Katherine Adams ; 
and Explorers of the Dawn (Cassell, 6s.), by Mazo de la Roche, a story of 
children and for children—and others—which the evidence of a page or two 
uggests is treasure-trove indeed. The Blue Lily Flower (Morland, 2s.) 
a tiny fairy story which observes all the conventions of its pretty kind. 
‘rom Messrs. Methuen come The Walbury Case, a detective story, by Ashton 
jilliers, and At the Earth’s Core, a new novel by Mr. Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
e patentee of ‘‘ Tzzzan,’’ and, since it has a lichenous dragon on its paper 
veapper and a creature like a combined bird and bear almost as large as St. 
.ul’s, judging by the size of the gentleman it is pursuing, on its frontispiece 
should give good value in thrills for its price-—7s. 6d.—to those who can 
tain them in such a fashion. The Puzzle (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d.) 
a mystery story by Lee Thayer; and from Messrs. Methuen comes These 
erties (48. 6d.), a collection of those parodies with which Mr. E. V. Knox, 
ove the signature of ‘“‘ Evoe”’ in Punch, has been delighting us all of late. 
1e has a feeling that Mr. Knox’s flatteries must be very good for some of 
r writers. The Challenge to Sirius (Cassell, 3s. 6d.) is the latest volume 
the complete edition of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novels. 

A reprint of Les Gentilhommes Chasseurs, best known of the works 
the Marquis de Foudras (Librairie Cynégetique, 18fr.), has reached us from 
ris. 

Lord Bryce’s Memories of Travel (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) will be to many 
»ple the most interesting volume published so far this year and must 
ve more space devoted to it than would be convenient here; Dr. E. J. 
-lon’s intention in writing President Obregon (Hutchinson, 21s.) has been 
make the character of that most remarkable man clear to the many of 
to whom Mexico is so far a cry that her greatest heroes or statesmen 
remain little more than names; in Hail Columbia! (Chapman and Hall, 
i.s. 6d.), Mr. W. L. George has set down his impressions of two visits to 
- merica at some length; a great many people seemed to feel called upon to 
‘plain America, and particularly the United States, to us just now. Siwa 
tre Oasis of Jupiter Ammon (Lane, 15s.) by C. Dalrymple Belgrave, with an 
‘ntroduction by Sir Reginald Wingate is a travel book of exceptional 
interest. Before the war very few Europeans had visited the oasis of Siwa 
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with its town of strange rock dwellings, but in 1916 the Senussi revolt 
brought to the Libyan dessert many men who would never have dreamed of 
penetrating to it but for that. Captain Dalrymple Belgrave was the Eritish 
officer posted there in 1920-21, and he has illustrated his book from photo- 
graphs and from his own sketches in colour. 

The second series of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Things That Have Interested 
Me (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) is now enduring the test which will discover 
how many people are interested in what interests Mr. Bennett; we have 
received The Real Horatio Bottomley (Hurst and Blackett, 4s. 6d.), by 
Mr. Henry J. Houston, O.B.E. 

The eighth volume of The Survey of London deals with St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch (Batsford, {2 2s.), and is edited by Sir James Bird and Mr. Phillip 
Norman. The desirability of preserving these records of the capital’s older 
history assuredly needs no emphasis from us. 

A truly delightful book, Pan’s People (Fisher Unwin, 9s.), is the Hon. 
Gilbert Coleridge’s history of acquaintanceships and greater intimacies 
with all sorts of small creatures: its sub-title is ‘‘ The Lure of Little Beasts.” 
Round the Year in Richmond Park (Selwyn and Blount, 2s.), by H. R. Hall, 
deals with its subject in detail and will particularly interest the natural 
history lover and the botanist. Ss. 

Three numbers of Architecture (1s. monthly), the reconstituted Journal 
of the Society of Architects—for November, December and January—now 
lie before us. Architecture is an outcome of the movement set on foot, by 
the founding last year of the Architecture Club by Mr. J. C. Squire and others, 
to humanise the study of architecture by combating the ignorance that 
regards it as a mystery (in the old exclusive sense of the word) by displaying 
it as an art. Such a journal is badly wanted, and—in its appearance at least, 
which is modelled on that of the London Mercury—Architecture is making a 
bid to fill that want. The prominence, too, given to laymen’s views on 
architecture is courageous: Mr. Belloc has inveighed against the chaos of 
architecture in the December number, Mr. St. John Irvine has a characteristic 
slash at theatre design and the irrelevancy of design generally in the January 
issue, and M. Georges Gromort writes an admirable article on Italian gardens. 
Monthly features are criticism by Mr. Trystan Edwards of contemporary 
buildings, and reprints of Gibbs’ ‘‘ Orders ” ; and the whole is well got up 
and designed for the man of culture even more than for the architect himself. 
And in that lies the weakness of the journal at present ; in striving to take 
a broad view of the subject there is too much rather loose theorising. If, in 
all friendliness, we may offer a suggestion, it is that the critical section, which 
is a welcome innovation in an architectural paper, should be enlarged and 
made more topical. December is too late for the County Hall still to be 
discussed. Again, the absence, or extreme brevity, of matter in the least 
technical (through the laudable desire of not frightening the amateur), gives 
the productions a slightly dilettantic air to which even the said amateur 
really prefers solid informative stuff which gives him the illusion of having 
“learnt something.” Many of the articles, too, are hampered by brevity. 
Eleven hundred words are insufficient for treating such a subject as scenic 
design. If necessary, a more economical if less ornamental make-up should 
be adopted. In three words, Architecture wants to ‘‘ get to business.””—C. H. 
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FEATURES OF THE 


OME time has elapsed since the closing of the entries 

for the Derby and Oaks of 1924, but in glancing at them 

again one is struck by the remarkable fact that the 

largest single subscriber is the American, Mr. A. K. 

Macomber, who for some time past has been racing on 
a large scale in France. In that country also he has maintained 
a large breeding stud, and I had it on the authority of the leading 
French jockey, Frank O’Neill, who has ridden for him, that 
at one time Mr. Macomber must have owned near to 500 thorough- 
breds at the same time, counting stallions, mares, yearlings, 
foals and horses in training. At present he has over a hundred 
high class mares. His big entry for our classic races of next 
year clearly suggests that he is proposing to take part in English 
racing very seriously. I believe it is a fact that he has a number 
of mares in England at the present time. 

Possibly he has been influenced in his decision by what 
happened in France last year, when his trainer, Murphy, was 
alleged to have committed an offence on the score of ‘‘ doping,” 
his licence being withdrawn by the French authorities. I 
understand Mr. Macomber took that decision very much to 
heart, and one may, therefore, see a connection between that 
incident and all that his promised patronage of racing in this 
country signifies. Thus he has nominated no fewer than twenty- 
one for the Derby—all colts; thirteen for the Oaks; thirteen 
for the St. Leger; fourteen for the Two Thousand Guineas ; 
and eleven for the One Thousand Guineas. I have only slight 
knowledge of the twenty-one in the Derby, that is, in the 
matter of their breeding. All are named, and an astonishing 
number of sires are represented. Star Hawk I recall as the first 
of the progeny of Sunstar to win, being then sold to go to the 
United States. Alcantara II, Bruleur, Durbar, Sea _ Sick, 
McKinley, Sans Souci II, Tagliamento and, I think, Over- 
sight were all well known on the French Turf. 

Among the thirteen in the Oaks are several daughetrs of 
War Cloud, established as a sire in America, though I 
have a notion that he was bred in England, being one of 
those yearlings sold en bloc, early in the war, by Mr. J. B. Joel 
to Mr. Macomber. There are also fillies by Prince Palatine 
and Harry of Hereford; while one of the colts in the Derby 
is by Flying Orb, the sire of Cos. A man does not make entries 
on this scale unless he has made up his mind to race seriously 
in this country, and so we may take it as being beyond question 
that we are to see a good deal of Mr. Macomber’s horses and his 
colours—if not this year, then in 1924 and thereafter. I have 
no doubt he will be a most valued acquisition. 

Lord Glanely and Mr. J. B. Joel are the next largest individual 
subscribers to the Derby, with nine each, and with their entries, 
as with all others, it is possible to get some idea as to how the 
owners concerned regarded their yearlings in November last. 
With the exception of a colt by Black Jester, all the rest of Lord 
Glanely’s are by the owner’s new sires, Grand Parade, Skyrocket 
and He. Five of Mr. Joel’s are by Sunstar, two by Sunspot, 
one by The Tetrarch, and the other by Black Jester. It is 
odd in a way to see Sunspot now being glorified, since only the 
other day he was ranking as a 9-guinea stallion, despised and 
ignored by breeders. He is a bonny little horse by Sundridge, 
and his owner must have made up his mind all at once to give 
him a chance, for last season he had two smart two year olds 
representing him in My Lord and Greenfinch. The former in 
particular is a colt of many possibilities, and I am sure, at this 
stage at all events, he should not be overlooked for the Derby. 

There are ten entries from Mr. Cottrill’s successful stable, 
six of which are in the name of Mrs. Sofer Whitburn and four 
in the name of her husband. It will be recalled that they 
bought largely of yearlings in the sale-rings last year. I note, 
by the way, that one of Mrs. Whitburn’s is named Hades, and, 
being by Roi Hérode from Queen of the Earth, is an own brother 
to the notorious Leighton, on more than one occasion was 
consigned to certain regions by his exasperated backers. Mr. 
Sol Joel’s eight include, in Pando, an own brother to the dis- 
appointing Pondoland. He is, of course, by Pommern from 
Gourouli, the mare dying last year soon after foaling to Gay 
Crusader. The Aga Khan and Mr. James de Rothschild have 
each put seven in the race, and, of course, the former’s select 
party is made up of those high-priced yearlings which were 
bought on his behalf by the Hon. George Lambton. One of 
them is the 9,100-guinea grey filly, Mumtaz Mahal, by The 
Tetrarch from Lady Josephine, and bred at the Sledmere Stud. 
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Then there is Salmon Trout, by The Tetrarch from Salaman:: 
and some readers may recall the time when Salamandra 
bought at auction for something like 16,000 guineas, the record 
price for a brood mare. She was in foal to The Tetrarch, «nd 
the progeny was Salmon Trout, which, needless to say, » 1de 
a lot of money last year—3,o00 guineas, to be precise. 

Then the Aga Khan is also represented by the filly Haj:)ibi, 
by Hurry On from the Oaks winner Bayuda. This one cost 
him 4,000 guineas. Diophon, a chestnut colt by Grand Parade 
from Donnetta, also cost 4,000 guineas; Charley’s Mount 
by Charles O’Malley from Sunny Ridge, cost 2,600 guit 
Haji, by Hainault from Hornet’s Double, realised 2,300 guin 
and Lowborn, by Lomond from Lament, was by comparison 
a cheap lot. Collectively, six of the seven in the entry cost 


the Aga Khan 25,000 guineas. Certainly you require to have 
“three bags full’’ if you propose making serious designs on 
winning the Derby, or indeed any classic race. Yet it comes 


to mind as I write that Spearmint, one of the highest class Derby 
winners we have had for a generation or more, was about the 
lowest priced one of all the Sledmere yearlings of his year, being 
bought by the late Major Eustace Loder for 300 guineas. Breed- 
ing and racing are, of course, full of amazing and romantic 
contrasts and comparisons. The human element must, of course, 
play its part, but it is by no means a dominant one. You must 
have luck as well as any amount of intelligence. Of what avail 
is an intelligent man if he be unlucky ? 

His Majesty’s entry is made up of colts by Son-in-Law, 
Beppo, White Eagle and Corcyra; and then I note Lord 
Woolavington with half a dozen ; and Sir Abe Bailey, Sir George 
Bullough, Mr. J. D. Cohn and Sir R. W. B. Jardine with five 
each. Ofcourse, Sir George Bullough has put in the 4,000-guinea 
yearling by Polymelus from Own Sister, which he has now 
named Polymion. A very fine individual he was, too, as a 
yearling. Lord Woolavington has entered the own brother 
to Captain Cuttle in Tom Pinch, by Hurry On from Bellavista, 
the latter being a mare that was bred and owned by Mr. James 
Russel. I can recall her winning the Windsor Castle Stakes 
in his colours quite a few years ago. Two others of Lord Wool- 
avington’s are Barberossa and Quentin Forward. The former 
is by Gay Crusader from Joie de Vivre, the dam of Alan Breck, 
a strangely unlucky racehorse for this owner-breeder. Quentin 
Forward is by Hurry On from Perfect Peach, whose very hand- 
some grey son Sarchedon earned nothing but disrepute for 
himself while in training. 

It would be delightful to see Lord Rosebery with a top- 
sawyer again, and one notes that his four chances are taken with 
sons of Son-in-Law (this one is appropriately named Crewe), 
Valens, Tracery and Lemberg. 

Mr. Macomber and the Aga Khan are quite the largest 
individual subscribers to the Oaks, the one with thirteen and 
the other with ten. I am told that the former has put in a most 
promising filly by Harry of Hereford (bred by Lord Derby) 
from Donna Agnes II. Five of. the thirteen fillies are by War 
Cloud. Lord Rosebery’s four include one named Verona, by 
Phalaris from the 1908 Derby winner Signorinetta. I believe 
it is a fact that every one previously bred from this famous mare 
has been a winner. Mr. James White has put in two by Sunstar, 
two by Irish Elegance, one by Tracery, and one by Pommein. 
One of the attractions of the coming season will be to note how the 
stock of that brilliant racehorse Irish Elegance acquit themselv 

In regard to the One Thousand Guineas, Mr. Macomber 
and the Aga Khan, with eleven and seven entries respective! 
are easily at the head of affairs. There may be a widely differe: ¢ 
story to tell another day ; at least, other owners are hoping so ! 
Features of the St. Leger entry, in addition to Mr. Macomber 3 
thirteen, are that Lord Glanely has put in eleven, Mr. Jac: 
Joel ten, and the Aga Khan eight. Lord Glanely is clear’. 
determined to give his own stallions every possible chanc:, 
and certainly with such names as Grand Applause, Grand Knighi: 
and Grand Joy we are not to be allowed to forget the existenc : 
of the 1919 Derby winner, Grand Parade. It will be still grande 
for Lord Glanely should one of the sons of Grand Parade be 
destined to win this classic race of 1924. There will, of course, 
be a considerable whittling down when the first forfeit stag> 
of £5 be reached in March next, but for the present the mass of 
names is eloquent of hopes and aspirations. Yet, though many 
are called to enter and compete, few can be chosen to attain the 
classic honours of this, next, or indeed any year. PHILIPPOS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LO.DON STREETS AND TERRA COTTA. 
To THE EDITOR. 

—QOne feels some surprise that an artist 

so ” distinguished as Professor Reilly should 


so ‘rankly own to prejudice against a material 
th bh: many of his fellow architects approve. 


Tit “ prejudice ” is not too strong a term is, 
It ink, clearly shown. Glazed terra cotta, he 
sa’ >, ‘‘ arrogates to itself all the uses of stone.’ 


WwW y arrogates? Does the Professor regard 
ter:a cotta as a presumptuous upstart ! ? Yet to 
all intents and purposes it is, as a building 
material, as old as stone. Is it because terra 
coita is more a ‘“ manufactured” material 
than stone? Then does the Professor, on 
the same principle, scorn his sheet of Whatman 
because it, in like fashion, ‘‘ arrogates’”’ to 
itself all the uses of papyrus? It is a little 
puzzling to find the Professor tolerating, if 
not approving, terra cotta as a decorative 
surface material, while condemning it for 
ashlar work or mouldings. There are architects 
hardly less distinguished than he who commend 
terra cotta on the very ground that in its 
modern form it becomes an integral part of 
the construction. And if as regards strength, 
structural weight, plasticity, variety of texture, 
resistance to fire and damp and general dura- 
bility it compares favourably with Portland 
stone—and such a claim has been often demon- 
strated—why should it not share equally with 
that material the favourable consideration of 
the builder and of the man who pays the 
builder’s bill? But when Professor Reilly 
complains that the real unsatisfactoriness of 
terra cotta is that it “does not bake truly ” 
and that ‘“‘ mouldings or cornices in it have 
not the clean-cut look of work from the chisel,” 
his prejudice literally cries from the housetop. 
However ‘‘ clean-cut”? the chisel’s work, it 
is at best short-lived : atmospheric pollution 
devours it. Where is the “ clean-cut ’”’ work 
of the Abbey, of St. Paul’s, of St. Margaret’s, 
or even of much younger buildings? All 
scaled and pocked and scarified—in many cases 
almost out of recognition—by those acids that 
the Professor likes to see “ ingrained.”” But 
the lines of terra cotta, even if at first less 
“clean-cut” than the artist’s work in stone, 
preserve their sharpness for ages, being 
absolutely unaffected by heat, moisture and 
atmospheric acids. One wonders therefore 
whether it is really that ‘‘ clean-cut” look 
that the Professor is so jealous for or merely 
a personal predilection—DuDLEY CECIL 
DEVEREUX, 

{In reply Professor Reilly says: “If my 
dislike and distrust of terra cotta, glazed or 
unglazed, as a constructional material (not, of 
course, as a decorative one) is a prejudice, it 
is one which is certainly shared by most 
architects to-day. The general use of the 
material started in the Victorian era following 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse’s Natural History 
Museum, where I am told he resorted to it 
to counter a strike of masons. It is true that 
after his example certain distinguished architects 
did, for a time, experiment with it, both here 
and in America; but it is also true to say that, 
to-day, the majority of such architects have 





discontinued the practice. I found last year 
in the States and Canada that a very serious 
state of affairs had arisen with regard to terra 
cotta buildings. I hasten to say that these 
buildings were made of terra cotta manufactured 
in America. What was happening was that 
the extremes of heat and cold were disintegrating 
the material and that pieces were falling off. 
Now, even if a small dentil falls a few hundred 
feet on to the head of a passer-by that passer-by 
passes to another world. One architect, the 
leading architect in Toronto, told me that he 
was approaching the owners of a sky scraper 
he had built a few years before to persuade 
them to cover the whole of the upper portion 
of the building, which was in terra cotta, 
with sheet copper. Now I am told that in 
America, in order to overcome the twisting of 
the blocks of terra cotta in baking, two different 
clays are used in a single block, and that this 
very dangerous disintegration is due to this 
practice, a practice I believe not yet introduced 
over here. I mention it, however, because 
it is evidence of the need that is felt to over- 
come the twisting of the material in baking. 
Such irregularities do not matter when the 
material is used decoratively in conjunction 
with another material, especially one with a 
broken surface, like brickwork. A good example 
of such use is the terra cotta wreaths with 
Roman Emperor’s heads in Hampton Court 
Palace. They are fine in themselves and 
seem entirely suited to the fine old brickwork 
in which they are set, but they are, of course, 
unglazed. It is, however, when the clean sheer 
lines of classical architecture are attempted 
in terra cotta that its failure as a material 
to replace stone is most complete. One must 
admit though that it is not the architects who 
build fine classical architecture who are now 
addicted to its use. It is chiefly prominent in 
buildings considerably further down the scale. 
How damaging it can then be to our streets, 
especially in the ruthless colours in which it 
can apparently be obtained, can be judged by 
considering for a moment the entrances to 
the tube railway stations.” —ED.] 


TWO SQUARE-RIGGED SAILING 


MODELS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—A few years ago I thought I should 
like to make a sailing model of a three-master 
of an old-fashioned type. After exploring 
the Science and Greenwich Museums and 
book illustrations, I built the Britannia 
with a clipper bow and wide fore-part for 
buoyancy and a tapering stern. ‘This keeps 
her nose from going under should she en- 
counter a sudden squall. ‘The masts are 
made higher to catch the uncertain winds 
on a small pond, and the sails are manipulated 
by one string and one movement, so that no 
time is lost in turning. She is of composite 
build, wood, cardboard ribs and well painted 
papers. She is a very satisfactory sailer, and 
has crossed the Round Pond, Kensington 
Gardens, in 6mins., and can quite easily tack 
to a position above her starting point when 
the wind is continuous. Her principal dimen- 
sions are: Between uprights, 19ins.; over 
all, 24ins.; with bowsprit, 34ins.; height of 
hull, pea Ii bulwarks, 5ins.; greatest 








width of hull, 8}ins.; height of mainmast 
from deck, 23ins. ; length of mainyard, 13ins. 
After I finished the Britannia I decided to 
make one with the appearance of an earlier 
date and to see if a round-nosed galleon would 
really sail. For the Sanctissima Maria I made 
a careful full-sized design and worked to this. 
The decks and curve of the keel are struck 
from a point considerably higher than the 
masts and all the ninety ribs radiate to this 
centre. The sides are also struck each from 
a centre and the nose is a semi-hemisphere. 
Instead of cutting through the water as the 
Britannia, the Sanctissima Maria rides over 
it on her curved bottom. The lead of her 
keel is dropped 8ins. below for counter- 
balance, and she is provided with a large 
free rudder to keep her from sailing back- 
wards when caught by a gust in the wrong 
direction. She has succeeded in recrossing 
the Round Pond to within a few paces from 
where she started. At present she is on loan 
at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill.—A. E.. 
HENDERSON. 


HOUSE MODELS. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—At the forthcoming exhibition of The 
Architecture Club, which is to be held at 
Grosvenor House from March 5th to 24th 
next, a series of models of houses will be 
included. They will be of English houses, both 
old and new. Many models of old houses in 
different parts of the country have already been 
secured, but there are certain gaps in the series 
which it is desired to fill in particular, 
models of the following are wanted—a castle 
of the Early English period, houses of the 
Transition period between Tudor and Palla- 
dian, and houses by such well known architects 
as Inigo Jones, Webb, Gibbs, Vanbrugh, 
Robert Adam. Old models are sometimes found 
in old houses, where they remain largely for- 
gotten. If, therefore, any reader knows of 
such models, of the periods named, and would 
be good enough to communicate the fact to the 
Secretary of the Exhibition, at CouNTRY LIFE 
Offices (stating, if possible, the approximate 
size, condition and material of the models), it 
would be a service much esteemed.—Oswa_p: 
P. MILNE. 


THE COCK’S EGG. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I read with surprise the letter by 
“Derbyshire ’’ on the above subject. I had 
no idea that the small eggs laid by fowls were 
so called in this country. Throughout Africa 
these small eggs are said by the natives to be 
laid by cocks. ‘This idea holds from Egypt 
to the Cape. I remember showing one of these 
so-called cock’s eggs to a party in my house in 
Central Africa. We discussed the idea of the: 
native regarding its origin, and a New Zealandei 
who was present said that in his country there 
was a similar idea prevalent. An Armenian (a 
man of education) stated his belief that the 
native idea was correct. It was a fact well 
known he said, in Armenia. It would be of 
interest to hear from others, among your 
readers, in what other parts of the world this. 
curious idea holds.—E. B 
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COBRA’S EGGS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph of a 
clutch of eight cobra’s eggs may be of interest 
to readers of Country Lire. In January, 1921, 
the main line of the South Indian Railway 
running east and west, carried on a high bank, 
originally constructed for the Great Southern 
of India Railway broad gauge (sft. 6ins.) 
and opened for traffic on March 11th, 1862, 
and converted to metre gauge (3ft. 3#ins.) 
on July 17th, 1875, was breached a few miles 
east of Trichinopoly, due to the bunds of some 
large storage tanks used for irrigation purposes 
having given way. The coolies who were en- 
gaged in removing a portion of the original 
bank to make up the new one came across a 
female cobra about 5ft. long, in a hole, with 
twelve eggs. It was a beautiful specimen, 
with the spectacles well defined. In removing 
the eggs four were broken, and, as they contained 
young on the verge of hatching, I took the pre- 
caution to boil the remainder to prevent them 
hatching out or decomposing until such time 
as I had an opportunity of securing a picture, 
as the coolies stated that the bite of a newly 
hatched cobra is as fatal as one from an adult. 
The eggs were elongated in shape, varying in 
size, the largest being 2}ins. long by 1}ins. in 
diameter, and the smallest 1 15-16ins. by 





A CLUTCH OF COBRA’S EGGS. 


I 3-16ins.; the colour was greyish white. 
Major F. Wall, I.M.S., C.M.Z.S., in his book 
on “ Poisonous Terrestrial Snakes of our British 
Indian Dominions (including Ceylon) and 
How to Recognise Them,” published in 1913, 
states that there are no fewer than 330 species 
already known within our limits, of which 
69 are poisonous ; of these 69 species 40 are 
terrestrial and 29 marine. This information 
is probably a revelation to many, and the 
accompanying photograph is proof that in the 
instance of the cobra alone the propagation 
of the species is rapid. I was informed by 
persons who had visited the scene of the breaches 
soon after they had occurred that they saw 
a large number of dead snakes, some of which 
had evidently been washed out of their holes 
in the railway bank, and others in endeavouring 
to find dry ground, and not being able to do 
so, perished. The following figures, taken from 
the Associated Special Service, Simla, giving 
returns from British India showing the mortality 
from venomous snakes during 1921, may be 
of interest: The loss of human lives from 
snake bites fell down from 20,043 in 1920 
to 19,396 in 1921, and during the last quin- 
quennium there was a steady decline in deaths 
from snake bites. The number of snakes 
destroyed decreased from 61,373 to 57,285. 
‘The above figures relate only to snakes which 
came before the notice of Government officials, 
and do not, of course, include the poisonous 
and non-poisonous which were killed and not 
reported.—E. L. RicHarpson, Negapatam. 


GAELIC IN INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
To THE EDITorR. 


Sir,—Some interesting figures are given regard- 
ing the population of Inverness-shire in the 
report of the thirteenth decennial census of 
Scotland just published. In all except one of the 
twelve islands in the county there has been a 
decrease in the population. In the Outer 
Hebrides, which had so fine a war record, the 
decrease, from the number of men killed in 
action, as well as from the emigration which is 
almost constantly going on, was very marked. 
In South Uist, during the ten years, it was 
539, or 10 percent. In North Uist the popula- 
tion has decreased by 454, or 12.3 per cent. 
The population of the various Hebridean 
Islands at the present day is interesting. The 
most populous isle is Skye with 11,031 persons. 
Then comes Harris (Lewis is in Ross-shire) 
with 3,918, closely followed by South Uist 
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with 3,235. In North Uist the number of people 
is 2,579, in Barra 2,180, and in the small island 
of Benbecula, closely associated with Prince 
Charles Edward, 1,116. In the isles the 
language spoken is invariably Gaelic, and 
English is a foreign tongue, spoken and under- 
stood imperfectly even by the better educated 
persons. Of the 82,455 persons enumerated 
in Inverness-shire it is a significant fact that 
even nowadays, when Gaelic is said to be a dying 
language, 48.4 per cent. are able to speak it. 
Those who “ have ”’ no English at all are 5.4 per 
cent., or 4,443 persons. Of that number 1,519 
are males and 2,924 females. It is significant 
also that among them are numbers of the younger 
generation, for 690 males and 634 females are 
under twenty years of age. But the curious 
thing is that, although these people are Gaelic 
speakers, very few indeed of their number can 
write Gaelic—which is, by the way, a very 
hard language to put on paper. Indeed, there 
is the anomalous position of most of the children 
of the Isles being taught English in the schools 
and yet (outside school) speaking nothing but 
Gaelic. They thus know English imperfectly, 
but can write it and read it; while, although 
Gaelic is their true language, they can write 
scarcely a word of it !—SETON GorDON. 


OLD RHYMES FOR CANDLEMAS DAY. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—The old rhyme for St. Paul’s Day 
appearing in Country Lire of January 2oth 
is new to me; but a reference to Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 11, 1861, will show that 
“There is a tradition in most parts of Europe 
to the effect that a fine Candlemas portends a 
severe winter. In Scotland the prognostication 
is expressed in the following distich : 


‘If Candlemas be fine and clear 
There’ll be twa winters in the year.’” 


Many of your readers may probably have seen 
the well known lines : 


“*Si Sol splendescat Maria purificante 
Major érit glacies post festum quam ferit 
ante.” —J. J. Heap. 


[The older form of the Candlemas rhyme is : 


““Candlemas Day if ye be foul 
The half of winter’s gone at Yule. 
Candlemas Day if ye be fair 
The half of winter’s to come and mair.” 
—Ep.] 


A HINT TO THE GER. 
To THE EpDITOorR. 


S1r,—Before the war the Great Eastern Railway 
supplied boxes at a low rate and conveyed small 
weights up to 2olb. at an inclusive charge of 
4d. to 6d. Railways should again be forced to 
carry same quantities, and if double the pre- 
war rates were charged no one would grumble, 
and it would be the means of disposing of large 
quantities of butter, eggs, poultry, fruit and 
vegetables, to the great benefit of all concerned ; 
in fact, it would be agodsend to small-holders 
and be the means of enabling them to hold on 
and eventually make good.— F. CHAPMAN. 
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A VERY OLD LADY’S TOMBSTON: 
To THE EpiTor. 


Sir,—At a time when much is being writ: 
on links with the past and the papers seem <5 





‘*A LADY OF A CERTAIN AGE.” 


bristle with centenarians the accompanying 
illustration of a tomb at Child’s Wickham 
may not be without interest. It has been 
suggested that the lady’s age was 33 and that 
the little ‘1 ”’ is a subsequent addition. How- 
ever, on looking at the line above, it will be 
noticed that the ‘1 ”’ in the 12 is of the same 
size. If the age be genuine, it must approach 
the record of anything outside the Old Testa- 
ment, though I fancy that in the eighteenth 
century people were rather vague as to their 
actual age.—J. L. Bevir. 





“TAKE IT IN!” 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—My mare Viscountess, like Mr. Tatter- 
sall’s filly Two Step mentioned in ‘‘ A Quintet 
of Distinguished Race Mares” in CouNTRY 
Lire of January 13th, takes up her bit herself, 
as a matter of course. Whether this is to 
expedite the proceedings or because she wishes 
to help in them, who can say? She is certainly 
original in her ideas, for she will lick jam or 
marmalade off a plate, leaving it as clean as 
will any dog.—IRENE E. E. VENNER. 


TWO BALKAN TYPES. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—Here are two interesting types from the 
Balkans. On the left is a Rumanian peasant 
woman spinning as she walks along the road 
The other woman is a Macedonian and prob- 
ably, since a greater part of the people are of 
Bulgarian stock, a Bulgarian. I met her at 
Vodena.—Me_r-L La Voy. 
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THE .PANIEL IN ITS MODERN GUISE. ! 


qHE Kennel Club’s champion- 

ship test of spaniels took place 

on the 23rd and 24th ult. at 

Walcot by kind permission of 

Captain Quintin-Dick, and there 
can be no doubt that the meeting was 
a great success. Of late years this 
merry and intelligent little dog has 
discovered new usefulness. Not so very 
long ago, at most twenty-five years, 
it had the reputation of an untamed 
wild creature, not amenable to control 
and more intent on its own sport than 
that of its master. Field trials have 
since proved by public demonstration 
that the supposed untameable qualities 
were a myth; they set up a new 
standard, progressive selection in breed- 
ing has fixed the desired qualities, so 
that now we have the perfect article, 
a dog which can not only flush the 
game within range, but retrieve it when 
shot. The war set the final seal on its 
usefulness. Rearing had ceased, keepers and those who acted 
as beaters were away fighting ;, but food was scarce, hence the 
strongest incentive to securewhat game there was and, of necessity, 
by means closely reproducing those of our forefathers. The 
spaniel filled the gap, its companionable qualities made it the 
natural attendant of its master on his rambles, its tireless hunting 
would rout out birds and rabbits from ground which otherwise 
required a line of beaters. Thus the spaniel has found its true 
mission in life, and no kennel of gun dogs is now complete without 
one or more representatives. It can be stowed into any corner 
of the car, whereas the retriever has much larger views, 
and the more work you give it the finer becomes its percep- 
tion of what is wanted and its ability in performance. 
Rearing is being gradually reinstated; hence a few good 
days can be provided, but coming in between are many 
incidental occasions when odd places can be industriously 
searched and former leakages diverted to good use. Finally, 
the rabbit is brought under contribution where before it 
was neglected. 


TENDENCIES TO BE CAREFULLY WATCHED. 


Such trials as have been held occupy a position of uncommon 
importance. They are the official test of the breed, and, as such, 
the vital determining factor in the qualities to be emphasised 
in future generations. As always in the case of field trials, 
there are the two schools; that which goes for pace and style 
and that which deplores such tendencies, fearing that the breed 
will be spoilt in the process. A spaniel may work methodically 
among the briars, the bracken and the miscellaneous scrub or, 





THE DUKE OF HAMILTON’S TREBLE WINNERS 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max BAKER. 





A FINE PIECE OF ROUGH GROUND. 


setter-fashion, it may gallop its zigzag-course, sometimes over- 
running a scent pregnant ofa flush. Philosophers among breeders 
and trainers say, ‘‘ Let the judges show by their decisions what 
they favour, and they shall have it.’ Those who remain faithful 
to their slowly defined ideals speak in a more despondent tone. 
So things will always be, the fore-front of progress being a 
battleground of competing tendencies. In Dr. Pugh’s Anthony 
of Chancefield we saw a fine example of the methodical worker, 
a dog on whom all attention was directed from the start owing 
to a conspicuous piece of work in the first half-hour. A long 
stretch of bracken clothing the brow of a hill gave place to turf 
on the adjoining slope. Some distance ahead of the line— 
probably not more than two hundred feet—a legged rabbit was 
seen to break across the open and enter a hedge. Shortly after a 
spaniel, nosing its way along, followed the track, and so brought 
back the rabbit. It did not gallop or show off in any way, 
it just delivered the goods on this as on various later occasions. 
The wind was in its face and various other conditions favourable ; 
in fact, of twelve competitors in the stake there were fully a 
dozen whose owners claimed an equal standard of merit. And 
this really was the keynote of these trials, for the entire show 
was about as fine and diverse an exhibition of combined game 
finding and getting as the heart could desire. The Duke of 
Hamilton had sent of his best, Mrs. Quintin-Dick entered two 
(one a cocker), as also did Lady Portal and Dr. Little, with 
single entries from Mr. S. J. Ling (a Sussex), Mr. Stephenson 
Clark and Mr. D. McDonald. The double entries mostly 
reappeared in the brace stakes, and were supplemented by a 
third in the team stakes, for which there were two entries only. 

All except those named were English 

springers. 





THE AWARDS. 


As befitted such an occasion, the 
tests were prolonged and severe. A 
comparatively sparse entry, with two 
whole days to come to a decision, and 
this on ground not only exceptionally 
suited for the purpose but prepared 
with masterly thoroughness by the head- 
keeper, Bailey, combined with the 
perfect weather to ensure an authorita- 
tive test. I must leave to other 
chroniclers analytical accounts of the 
doings of the various competitors. 
Suffice to say that the general 
tendency was towards more pace and 
dash than we are accustomed to 
associate with this breed, that dropping 
to shot, freedom from chase and 
absence of running-in tendencies was 
the rule throughout the proceedings ; 
in fact, the whole show reflected as 
highly on the qualities of the modern 
spaniel as it emphasised the difficult 
task of the judges. The retrieving 
was good throughout, and every head 


of game delivered was_ carefully 
examined in order to detect hard- 
mouth tendencies if they existed. 


Many of us would have liked to see 
Dr. Pugh’s dog more highly rewarded, 
but the judges showed their esteem for 
what is regarded as the gentleman’s, 
rather than the keeper’s, type of dog. 
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In the end the Duke of Hamilton’s Dan of Avendale was 
awarded premier position with Dr. Little’s Aughrim Flashing 
second, Mrs. Quintin-Dick’s Banchory Mick third and Dr. Pugh’s 
Anthony of Chancefield reserve. Both in the brace and in 
the team stakes the two prizes available went to the same 
kennels in the same order, Lady Portal gaining reserve honours 
with her brace Laverstoke Pattern and Prudence. 


THE NEW CARTRIDGE ACCIDENT CONJECTURE. 


I see that the Field has been running a sort of journalistic 
stunt on the strength of its theory that Shuter may have been 
killed by a gun discharged into his pocket of cartridges and 
not by their spontaneous explosion. The experimental evidence 
offered certainly appears to supply an alternative to the detonator 
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theory. One would think from reading the report that a bag 
of cartridges would inevitably flash off if struck by a charge 
as it emerges from the muzzle of the gun, but when I tricd the 
experiment at 6ins. range nothing happened beyond the inevitable 
smashing up of the cartridges hit. While not setting ne~ative 
against positive evidence, my judgment remains suspc ided, 
The new theory will doubtless have caused acute distr. :s to 
Colonel Sneyd, but assuming it to hold the field, the pos: ility 
that he was the active instrument of the accident may |. dis- 
missed. If the accident happened as suggested, the !-ader 
must have dropped the gun, a thing I once did mysei’, the 
charge missing my nose by about an inch. Later, I — aceq 
the cause to a trigger adjustment defect which had ~ assed 
undetected for years. 





THE NIETZSCHE -WAGNER CORRESPONDENCE 


I 


LD GERMANY, the Germany of our great- 

grandfather’s time, was so lovable. In its old forests 

(just millions and millions of Christmas trees hung 

about with Niirnberg toys) old German cradle songs, 

profoundly tender, lulled to sleep kind-hearted, 

clumsy old dragons all crimson and gold, while, not really 

frightened but just deliciously thrilled, little German girls 

peeped out from windows of old crooked houses whose gables 
rose as steeply as a witch’s hat. 

But Wagner and Nietzsche let loose into this quaint and 
pleasant realm a nasty, rude, blustering super-booby, Siegfried, 
who bullied the little girls and pulled their pigtails till they 
ran away. Then he teased the clumsy, kind old dragons with 
his nasty Nothung sword, and they quite lost their tempers 
and burst into blood-curdling roars, and the Niirnberg toys 
dropped off the trees, and the tin soldiers woke up and began 
rattling their sabres and counting their gaiter-buttons. 

Here is expressed in allegory the sort of view which, during 
the war, a great many Englishmen formed of the work of Wagner 
and Nietzsche. The former’s Siegfried was equated with the 
latter’s “‘ blond roving beast,” overbearing, ruthless, bloody, a 
model on which the Prussian Junker formed himself. And 
after Wagner and Nietzsche came Richard Strauss, who con- 
summated their evil work by wedding to Wagnerian polyphony 
the Nietzschean “ will to Power.” 

No need for Nietzsche to be danged down to Hell; let 
him but learn in another life that such incestuous union was 
ever even contemplated, Nietzsche who had begun by worship- 
ping Wagner and ended by declaring him to be not a man, 
but a disease sapping and rotting out the soul’s soul of Germany. 


II 


Nietzsche’s sister, companion and nurse of the philosopher 
in his last darkly clouded days, has set out in this volume— 
“The Nietzsche-Wagner Correspondence ” (Duckworth)—the 
history of that revulsion. Her task in collecting this corre- 
spondence must have been painful and difficult. After the 
rupture, Nietzsche’s letters to Wagner were nearly all destroyed 
in Villa Wahnfried. Fortunately (and this has a significance 
tempting to unfold if space permitted), Nietzsche had made 
rough copies in his note-books of his letters to Wagner, and 
these copies were, of course, in possession of his sister. 

The history of the friendship between Wagner and Nietzsche 
may be summarised as follows: Rather before the middle of 
the nineteenth century there arose in Germany a philosopher 
named Schopenhauer, who said that life was not worth living, 
and that man, not by suicide but by asceticism, must renounce the 
will to live. This was an idea contrary to received philosophic 
doctrines. Schopenhauer was a rebel. He rebelled against 
prevailing ideas, not only about life in general but also about 
art. Young Germans, determined to enjoy in full youth’s 
privilege of rebellion, were attracted to Schopenhauer’s view 
of life and art. Nietzsche, a young rebel who loved music, 
was among them. So soon as he found a musician whose music 
was adjudged an outrage by the Germans and whose views on 
life were Schopenhauer’s, Nietzsche determined to do homage 
to him. This musician was Wagner. It was while Nietzsche 
was professor of classical literature at Bale, and Wagner was 
living at Tribschen, near Lucerne, that the friendship between 
the two glowed most warmly and yielded the most of happiness 
and inspiration to both. It is important to remember that at 
this period Nietzsche was not a philosopher but a classical 
scholar. His main philosophical ideas very slowly pushed up 
their shoots towards and above the threshold of conscious thought. 
When they did appear they were seen to be anything but the 


kind of flower that Schopenhauer would have approved. In 
the meanwhile Nietzsche was content to worship at Wagner's 
shrine—to be his literary acolyte. Now note that Nietzsche 
was a rebel. Wagner was an autocrat and one of the most 
finished specimens of egoist known to the history of thought. 
The relations between autocrat and anarchist were bound, 
sooner or later, to break down. That they did not break down 
sooner is due to the fact that Nietzsche, besides loving music, 
had a real genius for friendship. ‘This is not always a distin- 
guishing characteristic of anarchists. But at last, inevitably, 
the rupture took place. Perhaps the very autocracy of Wagner 
helped not a little to hasten the growth of Nietzsche’s philosophic 
ideas. Slowly he came to the conclusion that Schopenhauer 
was a false idol, that life must not be renounced but worshipped, 
that pity and sympathy are poisons—poisons because, in the first 
place, they prevent a man from developing his own individuality, 
and, in the second place, they tend to perpetuate the existence 
of the helpless and the inefficient, of the slave and the cripple. 
And Wagner was dethroned because Nietzsche seemed to dis- 
cover that Wagner, though he despised the vulgar mob, was 
by no means above courting their favours, that to bring them 
to listen to his music he made appeal to their baser passions, 
became theatrical, a charlatan. The conflict set up between 
these growing convictions and his friendship for Wagner con- 
stitutes the poignant, tragic interest of this book. And as in 
all real tragedy, so here also is not wanting a certain comic 
relief. There is, for instance, the incident of the Brahms 
Song of Triumph. This occurred in the period when the 
impossibility of friendship with Wagner was becoming quite 
clear to Nietzsche. Nietzsche, who knew well that Wagner 
despised Brahms, after hearing and admiring the latter’s Song 
of Triumph, presented Wagner with a copy of the score. There 
was a terrible scene. ‘“‘ Wagner indulged in an uncontrollable 
fit of temper, quite out of keeping with the insignificant cause.” 
Nietzsche kept a dignified silence. ‘Some months afterwards 
Wagner, discussing the incident with Nietzsche’s sister, laughed 
at himself and said: ‘‘ I would give a hundred thousand marks 
if I were as well bred as Nietzsche.” Nietzsche himself had 
told his sister nothing, and when she alluded to the episode 
he said: “ Lisbeth, at that moment Wagner was not great.” 


III 


Of the last two scenes in this tragedy the first is laid in 
Bayreuth, the second in Sorrento. At Bayreuth, Nietz.che 
saw a host of vulgar, over-rich snobs doing obeisance, and 
Wagner, far from avoiding and condemning their indecent : tes, 
greedily snuffing up the savour of their burnt offerings. At 
Sorrento, Wagner disclosed to Nietzsche, in the course f{ a 
walk, the plan of “ Parsifal” and his own conversio: to 
Christianity. That was the final blow. It was not only hat 
Nietzsche abominated Christianity, but “‘ he could only re ~2rd 
Wagner’s change of heart as having been prompted by a dv ire 
to stand well with the Christian rulers of Germany and : .us 
further the success of the Bayreuth undertaking.” 

Here ends the tragedy regarded from the artist’s poin’ of 
view—and, indeed, this is as far as the book takes us, lea’ ng 
us with feelings of regret and admiration. But the story « ¢s 
not end here. After the more dignified criticisms, Nietz: ie 
proceeded to write ‘“‘ The Case of Wagner ” and “ Nietzs: he 
contra Wagner,” which are purely vindictive and tei pt 
us to turn against the philosopher his own judgm«nt 
of his former friend—‘‘ At that moment Nietzsche «as 
not great.” 

The book should help to correct and clarify ideas »ow 
general as to the influence of these two men in moulcing 
modern Germany. F.R.G.D. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET . 


CHARTLEY CASTLE TO BE LET 


Knight, Frank and Rutley are to 
let the historic and _ beautiful 
Staffordshire seat, Chartley Castle. 
The records of this property go 
back <t least to the Norman period, and it has 
been ‘ealt with at some length in such interest- 
ing o'd works as ‘‘ Magna Britannica, es col- 
lected and composed by an impartial hand 
in 1713. Chartley unites to ancient associations 
the excellences of modern luxury and comfort, 
and a dignity impressive to those who possibly 
may know only the merest outlines of its story. 
Mentioned in Domesday, Chartley passed 
throuzh the hands of various Royal owners 
until, in the reign of Henry III, Ranulph, Earl 
of Chester, erected the castle. It descended 
to his daughter Agnes, who was married to 
William de Ferrers, Earl of Derby. His son 
and successor obtained a grant of free warren 
for land in the lordship of Certelege, in the 
reign of Henry III. ‘The Lady Agnes gave 
Certelege, or Chartley, to her son Thomas, 
and its subsequent history includes its retention 
by Robert, Earl of Derby, although he was 
stripped of his possessions for taking up arms 
with de Montfort against the Crown. His son 
James became Lord Ferrers of Chartley. 
There may still be seen the ancient dun- 
geons, biew-houses and moat, as well as the 
ruins of the Norman castle in the park. Owners 
of Chartley have included Robert, Earl of 
Essex, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth. His 
son died without heir, and Charles II declared 
Robert Shirley Lord Ferrers of Chartley. 
Tradition has it that Robin Hood, the notable 
outlaw, once took refuge there. In the thirteenth 
century the estates were forfeited and the castle 
besieged by the Earl of Lancaster. In 1575 
Queen Elizabeth, on her way to Stafford, 
enjoyed its hospitality ; and Mary Queen of 
Scots lived there from the time of her removal 
from Tutbury until the trial at Fotheringay. 
The estate was the home of a famous herd of 
white cattle, descended from the wild herds 
which formerly roamed in Needwood Forest. 
Chartley is most conveniently situated 
for occupation—being but seven miles from 
Stafford and Uttoxeter, and close to a station— 
by anyone having interests in the Midlands 
or North of England, and the opportunity of 
taking the castle on a tenancy, furnished, for 
five years at a nominal rent, is one that is 
certain to be speedily taken advantage of, 
for, as we have shown, the property presents 
an unsurpassed combination of ancient interest 
and modern residential and sporting attractions. 
There are 3,000 acres of first-rate shooting, 
with good coverts and partridge ground, and 
it is a capital centre for hunting and golf. A 
view of the dignified and delightful house was 
given in the Supplement to Country LIFE 
last week. It has four fine reception rooms, 
sixteen bed and dressing rooms, an ample 
proportion of bathrooms, and good domestic 
offices. There is, of course, a garage, as well as 
stabling, and the lighting and heating arrange- 
ments are all that can be desired. The grounds 
are well laid out, and the picture last week is 
sufficient evidence of the pleasant environment. 
Chartley is a charming old house, full of charac- 
ter, rich in tradition, and in accord with modern 
standards of residential comfort. 
Last Monday, at Crewe, it was announced 


N behalf of General Sir Walter 
( Congreve, V.C., K.C.B., Messrs. 


_by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley that 


abou: 880 acres of the Haughton Hall estate 
had been privately sold to the tenants before 
the -uction. There remained, roughly, a square 
mile of farms and the mansion and grounds 
to b. dealt with. The sale has been very success- 
ful, “3 lots realising £76,720, or an average of 
£65 an acre. 


STRAWBERRY HILL. 


TT E announcement we are able to make 
. hat Walpole’s house at Twickenham is 
in’ he market is a reminde: that though 
the >roperty has never been illustrated and 
trea d in a special article in CouNTRY LIFE, 
the: have been so many and such detailed 
refe -nces to it, in the course of descriptions 
of ther houses, that those who study the 
illu rated articles in these columns can, per- 
hap . very well form their own opinion about 
the rchitectural peculiarities of the place. The 
forn al notification of the impending sale says : 


“The Dowager Lady Michelham has 
dec.ied to sell this property, and has instructed 


Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer it 
for sale by auction in June next.” 

We have before us at the moment a finely 
bound quarto, the ‘‘ Description of the Villa 
of Horace Walpole,” published at Strawberry 
Hill by Thomas Kirgate, 1784. The preface 
says: ‘‘ It will look, I fear, a little like arrogance 
in a private man to give a printed description 
of his Villa and Collection, in which almost 
everything is diminutive. It is not, however, 
intended for public sale, and originally was 
meant only to assist those who should visit 
the place. A further view succeeded ; that of 
exhibiting the specimens of Gothic architecture, 
as collected in specimens from Cathedrals and 
Chapel-tombs, and shewing how they may be 
applied to chimney-pieces, cielings, windows, 
ballustrades, loggias, &c. . In truth 
I did not mean to make my house so Gothic 
as to exclude convenience, and modern refine- 
ments in luxury. The designs of the inside and 
outside are strictly ancient, but the decorations 
are modern.”’ Here follows a footnote: “‘ The 
mixture might be denominated in some words 
of Pope— A Gothic Vatican of Greece and 
Rome.’ ” 

“Could I describe the gay and tranquil 
scene where it stands and add the beauty of 
the landscape to the romantic cast of the 
mansion it would raise more pleasing sensations 
than a dry list of curiosities can excite: at 
least the prospect would recall the good humour 
of those who might be disposed to condemn the 
fantastic fabric, and to think it a very proper 
habitation of, as it was the scene that inspired, 
the author of ‘ The Castle of Otranto.’ ”’ 

Walpole’s description opens with a short 
history of “‘ where the Gothic Castle now 
stands,” and mentions that Colley Cibber 
once had the lodgings at the house that formerly 
stood there, and there wrote one of his plays. 
Dates are given of the building of various parts 
of the house, beginning in 1753 and ending 
in 1776. There are notes as to the inspiration 
of all the features of the house, for example, 
the gallery—‘‘ The cieling is taken from one 
of the side isles of Henry 7th’s Chapel,” and 
the network for the looking-glass ‘‘ from the 
tomb of archbishop Bourchier at Canterbury.” 
Acknowledgments are made to ‘‘ Mr. Adam ”’ 
for having improved or designed details here 
and there. 


BRADENSTOKE ABBEY. 


BUCK’S “View of the Abbey of Braden- 

stoke in 1732,” reproduced in the Supple- 
ment to CountrY LIFE last week (page xxviii) 
shows what Stock, as it was probably called 
in the Domesday, looked like when it belonged 
to the rather oddly named Germanicus Sheppard 
and not long after it had been held, according 
to the Index Villaris, by the Duke of Somerset. 
Afterwards it passed to the Selfes of Beanacre, 
near Melksham, a co-heiress of whom took it 
with her hand to the ancestor of Lord Methuen. 
Messrs. Constable and Maude are to sell the 
Abbey with 480 acres, by order of M1. H. L. 
Storey, and a view of the crypt indicates the 
wealth of old-world features still happily 
preserved. 

The grounds are reminiscent of the anti- 
quity of the Abbey, and, regarded from a purely 
utilitarian standpoint, the property is a good 
one, for of its area all but 30 acres of woods 
and 50 acres of arable are fertile grazings 
for which the vicinity of Dauntsey is noted. 
It is in the Duke of Beaufort’s and the V.W.H. 
(Cricklade) Hunts. Aubrey and Jackson’s 
‘** Wiltshire Collections’ furnish a mass of 
interesting information about the Abbey, which 
was an Augustinian establishment, founded 
in 1142 by Walter d’Eureux of Salisbury, 
grandfather of Ela, Countess of Sarum, 
foundress of Lacock Abbey. 

The ‘“‘ New Monasticon”’ covers various 
charters of Bradenstoke. One of the registers 
of the priory is in the British Museum, and 
another, formerly at Stowe, is mentioned in 
‘* Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis,” Vol. 11, page 147, 
and there are also references to the Abbey in 
Dodsworth’s Collections in the Bodleian 
Library. The Abbey overlooked what Aubrey, 
in his ‘‘ Natural History of Wiltshire,’ once 
called “‘ the tuff-taffety vale ’’ towards Malmes- 
bury, and the old monastic barn is still note- 
worthy. 

Bradenstoke belonged for a time to Sir 
Richard Brocas, a member of the great Bucking- 
hamshire family, to which reference was made 
in connection with another property recently 


in the Estate Market page of Country 
Lire. In 1640 the estate was purchased by 
Henry Danvers, Lord Danby of Dauntsey, 
who died in 1643. His nieces, daughters of 
the regicide, had a joint interest. 


THE COMBE ABBEY SALE. 


NOTHING beyond what was announced in 

these columns last week has yet been 
divulged as to the future of the Combe Abbey 
estate, Warwickshire, except that the buyer is 
a man ‘“‘ with strong local interests,’’ whatever 
that may mean. In the illustrated articles on 
the Abbey in Vol. xxv1 of Country Lire the 
fact was stated that seven centuries of archi- 
tecture meet in the Abbey—the Norman work 
of the Cistercian monks, who settled there in 
the time of Stephen, remains as the undercroft 
of the portion erected by Nesfield ; late Gothic 
in the cloisters; late Jacobean features, to 
the south ; and full Palladian in the west and 
north elevations. It is an epitome of English 
building craft, all most harmoniously blended. 

Combe is one of the large estates which 
recall the fact that City aldermen were great 
buyers of landed property in the reign of James I 
—to name four: 


Rushton, by Sir William Cokayne ; 

Swakelys, by Sir Edward Wright ; 

Exton, by Sir Baptist Hicks (builder of 
Campden House, Kensington), in 1614; and 

Combe Abbey, by Sir William Craven 
a Yorkshireman who made a fortune in London. 
His son, William, had a town mansion in Drury 
Lane, which sheltered the ‘“‘ Queen of Hearts ” 
until her death in 1662. She left her friend her 
unrivalled collection of Stuart family portraits, 
the glory of Combe. Tradition that the Queen 
died in the Brocatelle Room at Combe Abbey 
is investigated in the special article in COUNTRY 
Lire and held to be untenable. The interior 
of Combe presents abundant evidence of con- 
tinuity of tenure by owners of wealth and taste, 
and it is in an apt setting of garden design. 


MISCELLANEOUS . 


FOLLOWING the sale, announced in 

Country Lire a week ago, of Poles, Ware, 
to a client of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons are to dispose of 
the furniture and the farm stock. 

Frensham Place, Farnham, the estate of 
140 acres, has been sold by Messrs. Alex. H. 
Turner and Co., in conjunction with Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis and Co., to a client of Messrs. 
Harrods, Limited, who has instructed the 
Brompton Road firm to effect various improve- 
ments in readiness for him to take up residence 
there on his return from abroad later in the 
year. Messrs. Harrods have sold Rodwell 
Hall and 21 acres at Trowbridge ; Malua and 
5 acres at Colnbrook; Hook Farm, a large 
area near Reigate, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Marten and Carnaby; and, jointly with 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, Greenwood, 
Merrow, near Guildford. 

A Mayfair lease in Mount Row, a small 
but finely fitted house, has been sold by Messrs. 
Duncan B. Gray and Partners to a client of 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons. Another Mayfair 
property, the Grosvenor Street mansion erected 
for Sir Edgar Speyer, reserved at an auction 
in 1920 at £64,000 bid, reached only £24,000 
at the second time of asking a few days ago, 
through Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 

Bromley residences and building land have 
found a ready market at good prices through 
Messrs. Baxter, Payne and Lepper. Other sales 
in the last few days include Hockerill, Newbury, 
by Messrs. Thake and Paginton; and Ivy 
House, Bilton, near Rugby, by Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock. 

A large number of sites and freehold ground 
rents belonging to Mr. J. Cooper Dean, at 
Bournemouth, have been sold by Messrs. 
Fox and Sons, who are shortly to offer land on 
the Priory estate, Christchurch, for Sir Henry 
Gibson Craig. Towards the end of May 
Messrs. Fox and Sons will be selling the Earl 
of Malmesbury’s Bournemouth estates, com- 
prising freehold ground rents secured on about 
2,000 houses, 122 shops and other properties. 
This sale will be one of the most important 
ever held in Bournemouth. Later, by instruc- 
tions from Captain Wyndham, a number of 
plots forming outlying portions of the Hinton 
House estate at Walkford, near Highcliffe, 
will be put up. ARBITER. 
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OIL FUEL FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


HOUGH the potentialities of oil as a fuel have been 

fully realised in respect to marine and locomotive 

engineering, its advantages and possibilities have not 

yet been adequately appreciated in regard to domestic 

needs—cooking and hot-water supply, as well as lighting 
and heating. Thus, for many years I was the only resident in a 
Sussex district who was using oil for all domestic purposes. 
Even when the war brought the rationing of coal, and 
increased the cost and difficulties of cooking and heating, 
people suffered the inconveniences rather than instal oil 
stoves! In the towns it is “the thing” to have gas or 
electricity, but, quite possibly, in the future it may be “ the 
thing ”’ to have oil. 

Undoubtedly, however, the prejudice against oil fuel is deep- 
rooted and obstinate. Oil has been condemned as messy, 
wasteful and ineffective—without trial. During the past five 
years I have been a member of four distinct bodies making 
investigations into the problems of heating and cooking for 
housing schemes. Not one of these committees could be induced 
to consider the possibilities of oil fuel. The stock reply was, 
“people won’t have it.’’ But my experience is that people 
will have oil when once they have been persuaded to give 
it a fair trial. They then find very good reasons why they 
should. 

Oil cookers and heaters are cheap to instal. The average 
cost of a good oil heater is only 35s., and a good cooker can be 
obtained for £6 tos. No special fittings are required and the 
apparatus may be moved about without additional expense. 
These are important considerations. 

Oil cookers can be obtained to meet the needs of every 
lousehold, small or large. To give an illustration, a two-burner 





A ‘“‘ VALOR-PERFECTION ” OIL COOKING STOVE AND HEATER. 


blue-flame ‘“‘ Valor-Perfection ’’ stove, with a one-burner oven, 
responded to the needs of a family of nine in the course of a 
week as follows :—Cooking on four days; water for early morning 
tea, meals and washing-up; baking wholemeal bread on two days ; 
irons for ironing ; heating of a good sized room; and water for 
washing small items for the family. 

The whole of this work, together with the burning of three 
table lamps, was done at a cost of 5s. 4d., 7.e., ona consumption 
of four gallons of oil. This is only slightly more than the cost 
of gas for a corresponding amount of work, and shows a sub- 
stantial saving over coal. But comparisons of a week-to-week 
kind are deceptive, for it would have cost £33 to instal the gas 
equipment capable of doing the work done with oil at an initial 
outlay of one-fifth this amount. Similarly, the installation of a 
blue-flame room heater costs only 35s., as against £3 10s. for 
the cheapest gas fire, and will burn for ten hours at a cost of 
sixpence. No special fitting is 
necessary and the heater may be 
taken to any room in which 
it is required. This “ blue- 
flame” burner is the result 
of many years’ experiment in 
the laboratory and long ex- 
perience in everyday use, and 
it may now be regarded as 


perfect. In a cooking stove 
one may have as many as 
five or six “blue flame” 


burners fitted within a stand, 
fed by gravity from an oil 
container at one end, this 
oil container being of glass 
and so devised that it can or 
be removed and replenished ae 
without any trace of. oil get- 
ting on the hands. 





A cooking arrangement which is economical both in ‘irst 
cost and running cost is the “‘ Primus ”’ stove with the “ Hes: ia ” 
oven ; or the stove may be used for a variety of other purpo 
heating irons, making toast, heating water, etc. The ‘ Prin 15” 








‘* HESTIA”” OVEN. 


‘* PRIMUS ” STOVE. 


is the original wickless cooking stove and the experience of 
thirty years is embodied in its construction. When used for 
cooking, it consumes one pint of paraffin in three hours, and it 
will boil two pints of water in three minutes. 

The wickless stove has a burner which is pre-heated with 
methylated spirit (an operation that takes two or three minutes), 
Thus heated, the burner vaporises the oil, which is forced by 
air pressure from the container, and a clean hot flame is produced. 
A small extra cost is involved by the necessity to use 
methylated spirit to start the stove, but this is more than 
balanced by the saving of oil if care is taken to regulate 
the burner with the same attention one would give to gas. This 
latter possibility is a new development. With the old type of 
““wickless ’’ burner there was little or no regulation possible, 
but with the new type the flame can be maintained ‘high or low 
by the turn of a screw. Also the roaring has been eliminated.’ 
This used to be a common objection, but it is now overcome, 
the roar having been reduced to a faint hum. 

The “‘ Royal Daylight’ is a wickless stove of this kind; 
so are the B.P. “‘ Cleary” and the “ Supremoil ’’—both British 
products. The “Cleary” is adaptable not only to a cooking 
stove and as a portable radiator, but also for hot-water supply 
by means of a geyser, and for lighting—with a mantle. The 
burner is of brass, the oil container of tinned steel, tested up to 
150lb., though the actual working pressure is only 5lb., so that 
there is not the slightest occasion for nervousness on the part 
ofthe most timid user. The flame is smokeless and without smell. 

The “‘ Supremoil’’ burner is similarly adaptable to cooking, 
heating and hot-water supply. For cooking, a single burner can 
be used with an oven on legs, or one may have a number of 
burners in a cast-iron hot-plate on a metal frame, to take an 
oven and several utensils, the burners being fed through a small 
pipe connected with the container. It was a “ Supremoil” 
stove that was taken on the Quest expedition. For heating, a 
circular radiator may be set over the burner, or one may have 
a “ paraffin ”’ fire, which is exactly like a gas fire in appearance, 
the fireclay radiants being brought to incandescence by the oil 
flames. This fire is portable, and with seven burners it consumes 
less than one pint of paraffin per hour. For hot-water supply 
there is a portable geyser which needs only to be connected to 
the cold water supply by a length of rubber hose, and is therefore 
adaptable to a bathroom, scullery or elsewhere. 

For lighting by oil, the application of a mantle, as used for 
gas, has effected a very great improvement. Such a mantle is 
used in the “‘ Aladdin’ lamp, air to it being supplied through a 
central chamber that passes up through the oil container. A 
lamp of this kind gives a light of 60 candle-power. 

Lastly, there is the application of an oil burner to heat an 
independent boiler for domestic hot-water supply and radia or 
heating. This application has special merit for the couni’y, + 
where coke may be difficult to obtain. Fe 





““B. P.”? RADIATOR. _ “ SUPREMOIL ” PARAFFIN FIRE. 
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